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THE CO-EXISTENCE OF BELIEVERS 


AND UNBELIEVERS 


ORE AND MORE today’s world throws 
Christians and non-Christians to- 
gether. On every occasion, both in pub- 
lic and private, Christians are asked to 
justify their faith. This sometimes carries 
with it a danger for their attachment 
to Christ and the Church. Nevertheless, 
it would be a grave error to think only 
of how to defend the faithful against 
the many doctrinal or practical devia- 
tions that are present in the environ- 
ment in which they must live. 
Please understand what I am saying. 
I do not intend, in the manner of some 
simplist thinkers, to oppose the modern 
world and the world of faith as two im- 
permeable blocs. In an admirable ad- 
dress some time ago at Lyons, Bishop 
Terrier of Bayonne wisely said: 


On one side there is the modern 
world, of science, technics, matter, the 
atom... Here there is no question 
of God. God is absent... And on 
the other side there is the “camp of 
faith,” where God is affirmed and his 
rights proclaimed and where religious 
acts are performed. God is present. 

Nevertheless, we do not need to 
have a great deal of penetration to 
discover the fragility of this type of 
Manichean dualism. Large fissures in 
this materialism, with which this 
modern world has been identified, 
quickly make their appearance. The 
suffering of men, the aspiration of 
the masses and of the nations for 
justice and peace, the anguished re- 
search of intellectuals—is this matter? 








Cardinal Gerlier of Lyons delivered this 
lecture at Brussels this past January, as 
one of a series of “Grandes Conférences 
Catholiques.” It has already appeared 
in the distinguished Belgian Catholic 
monthly, LA REVUE NOUVELLE. 
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Is God absent from all this? Would 
he be absent from his own work? 


A development along these lines would 
risk taking me far from my subject. In 
any case what we can hold on to—and 
it is this that is important for my dis- 
cussion—is that we are no longer in an 
epoch in which it would be possible for 
a believer to avoid all contact with un- 
believers, and even refrain from meet- 
ing them; in brief, he cannot live his 
human life or his Christian life as if 
they did not exist. Those who have re- 
jected faith in Christ and the Church 
are now too numerous, and even among 
those who continue to conform to tra- 
ditional customs in religious practice, 
there are too many whose faith is dead, 
or at least so drowsy that it no longer 
has any influence on their life. Yes, they 
are too numerous for us to be able to 
ignore them, even if we had the strange 
desire to do so. 


Neither can we spend our time in 
fighting them. Certainly, we should not 
fall into that false irenicism denounced 
in the Encyclical Humani Generis, and 
avoid all controversy. We ought to main- 
tain the requirements of Truth and de- 
fend it against all those who attack it. 
But we are not able to impose truth. 
Faith cannot be imposed. Nor can we 
forget that the incredulity of many, al- 
though in itself it is not justified, is 
nevertheless explainable in such a way 
that we would be unjust to accuse them 
of sinning knowingly against the truth. 
Moreover, it is well for us to recognize 
that the efficacity of apologetics is re- 
markably weak in our day when it re- 
stricts itself to the area of intellectual 
controversy. 
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We find ourselves then before a nec- 
essity which forces itself upon us, and 
which we cannot avoid either by en- 
closing ourselves in what some readily 
call a “ghetto,” or by leading, in season 
and out of season, an offensive and de- 
fensive war against all unbelief. 


But this necessity poses a formidable 
pastoral problem that we must consider 
frankly, without in any way lessening its 
gravity. We are seeking the solution of 
this problem, a solution that will clearly 
be a matter of adaptation. We are con- 
fident in advance that a solution exists, 
for Christ is always with us even to the 
end of time, and he has prayed to his 
Father for all those who would believe 
in him. His prayer was not that the Fa- 
ther would take us out of the world, 
but that he would preserve us from evil, 
that he would sanctify us by truth and 
unite us in charity. (John XVII, 15, 17, 
20, 21.) 

It is obvious that habitual contacts 
with non-believers will lead many of the 
faithful to ask themselves the following 
two questions: Is the faith really neces- 
sary? Is the faith really efficacious? 


In effect, through these contacts with 
unbelievers the faithful discovers many 
fine human qualities among them. It is 
clear that many among them are not 
only cultivated men, but perfectly cor- 
rect in their moral life. We sometimes 
even discover among them a delicacy, a 
generosity and a devotion which may 
at first surprise us, and later it may be- 
come a source of disquiet. Many of us 
may have grown accustomed to believ- 
ing more or less that their unbelief re- 
duces them to a humanly inferior state, 
and we now perceive that this is far 
from the case. In addition, by an un- 
foreseen shift, we may be led to gen- 
eralize, and even to exaggerate our judg- 
ments on unbelievers. 


In too facile a manner some believers 
imagined that an unbeliever was almost 
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necessarily in bad faith, or at the least 
that he was constantly tormented by his 
non-belief. Then they meet unbelievers 
who are, unhappily, tranquil in their 
attitude, and who do not present any 
evidence of bad faith. In addition, such 
men have become increasingly tolerant, 
even admire the Church and those who 
have the faith, express the desire they 
have that they could believe, all the 
while affirming that for them it would 
be a sin to formulate an act of faith, 
since it does not correspond to the 
depths of their conscience. 


Finally, we have the impression that 
this absence of faith does not impede 
many of them either in their personal 
or family life, nor in the exercise of 
their civil responsibility, whether on the 
social, economic or political level. On 
the contrary, they think that they can 
construct, outside of God and without 
the aid of Christ and his Church, a high- 
ly valid civilization, even though it 
would always stand in the need of fur- 
ther perfection. 


Hence in the conscience of a certain 
number of Christians a question spon- 
taneously arises: Is faith really necessary? 
What's the use of faith, if all that can 
be realized without it? 


There is even more to the question. 
These contacts with unbelievers almost 
necessarily lead to comparisons. We are 
forced to reflect upon the fact of the 
many practicing Christians in whom we 
have not met these human qualities, this 
tranquil and tolerant certitude, this op- 
timistic and constructive ardor. And at 
this point a generalization in the oppo- 
site direction may spontaneously sug- 
gest itself. In the same way that we con- 
sidered only the best of the unbelievers, 
we are now in danger of remembering 
only the worst of practicing Christians. 

Among the latter very often the faith 
manifests itself more as an opinion to 
which one is attached than as a pro- 
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found conviction which one lives. More- 
over, the most lucid of them become 
aware of the mediocrity, not of their 
faith, but of the explanations and jus- 
tifications which they would be able to 
present for it, or that others habitually 
offer. 

We see, on the other hand, that many 
Christians lack human qualities or shut 
themselves up calmly in an individual 
or family egoism. They regret that they 
do not have a firm attitude in regard 
to social, economic and political prob- 
lems, and they seem to disinterest them- 
selves from the construction of a better 
world. 


We cannot help but notice the impor- 
tance given to money, to profit, to well- 
being, to pleasure in all forms, as if the 
Gospel had said nothing of poverty, re- 
nunciation, and the cross. We deplore, 
finally, the indifference of many to those 
who are in a decidedly lower human situ- 
ation, as if charity did not demand that 
we wish for others what we want for 
ourselves. 


At this point another question arises 
for some minds: is the faith truly effica- 
cious? What is the use of believing since 
believers are such as we have described 
them? 


To this is added the influence of those 
criticisms which are multiplied against 
the Church. Such attacks, even if they 
find some basis in fact, could certainly 
not shake someone who knows how to 
contemplate the Church in faith. But 
for one who is content to look at the 
Church from the human and sociologi- 
cal point of view, these criticisms have a 
value which becomes especially danger- 
ous since, in @ prior: manner, they re- 
fuse all explanations, even the most seri- 
ous, and after showing partial deficien- 
cies, try to present them as essential. 

We may say then that at the present 
time the believer frequently finds him- 
self exposed either to having his faith 
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shaken, or at least to not giving it the 
primordial importance it ought to have 
in his life, according to the phrase of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews: “The just 
man lives by faith.” 


HAT THEN should believers do? 

First of all, they should feed their 
faith by seeking a religious instruction 
equal to the difficulties that they must 
encounter. How many Christians are 
there in whom there has been estab- 
lished a kind of disequilibrium between 
their secular knowledge, theoretical or 
practical, that they seek to acquire for 
earthly ends, and their religious knowl- 
edge, which remains at a childish level! 
Surely the faith is, above all, a gift of 
God; but it normally requires a human 
base, which moreover is not foreign to 
it, for the theological sciences are elab- 
orated, taught and assimilated in the 
light of faith. 


It is true that, even without conscious 
faith in Christ and in God, men can 
be under the influence of the Holy Spirit 
and perform truly good actions: that is 
the secret of God. They can also, to a 
certain degree, perform some good ac- 
tions through human forces alone. Saint 
Augustine spoke in the fifth century of 
the virtues of the pagans. We must not 
then be astonished at certain moral 
achievements among unbelievers. On the 
contrary, we should rejoice at it and 
glorify God for it. 


It is also doubtless that men would 
be able, even without the faith, to con- 
struct highly successful earthly civiliza- 
tions, not only from the political and 
economic point of view, but also in 
terms of culture. It is in this way that 
we may look at the civilization of Greece 
and Rome at the time of Jesus and the 
Apostles. But these civilizations have al- 
ways gross deficiencies, either in the rela- 
tions of man and God, or in the moral 
value of man, or in the social relations 
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of men among themselves. Let us not 
forget the prevalence of slavery in the 
ancient city. Consequently, the faith re- 
mains necessary in order to bring to 
these earthly civilizations the spiritual 
animation without which they would be 
morally vitiated and would be incapa- 
ble of engendering an authentic happi- 
ness. 

On the other hand, it is not enough 
to have the faith in some theoretical 
manner, and to be baptized, for the 
Christian life to flow into all human ac- 
tivities. There is no supernatural autom- 
atism, and sacramental action is not 
magic. We must not then be scandalized, 
as if the faith was not efficacious, when 
we see Christians who are not faithful 
to Christ. But these deficiencies among 
Christians pose another problem. What 
must be done in order to live by faith? 


Here we come to the crucial point. 


In order to preserve the faith in our 
day, to defend it against the invasion 
of doubt and allow it to expand, pene- 
trate our whole life and radiate to the 
souls of our brothers, the only authen- 
tic answer—whatever be the particular 
pedagogical solutions to be taken into 
consideration in each case—is to restore 
Christians to a pride in their faith, 
giving back to them an apostolic and 
missionary spirit. 

Above all let no one imagine that the 
Church, in exhorting Christians to be- 
come apostles, wishes to start them on 
the path to the oppression of consci- 
ences, as if the faith could be forced 
on someone. How many unbelievers 
would be astonished if they were told 
that the Code of Canon Law strictly for- 
bids anyone to seek to impose belief. 
Pope Pius XII recalled the same teach- 
ing in the Encyclical Mystict Corporis 
Christi. In inviting them to the apos- 
tolate, the Church reminds Christians 
that the faith is not only an individual 
affair, but that each Christian ought to 
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feel himself responsible for his brothers. 
The Christian then ought to be con- 
cerned with having his faith shine out, 
not in order to impose it, but so that 
the light which is in him through Christ 
might be able to manifest itself to those 
who surround him. 


There are indeed many ways of be- 
ing an apostle, which we cannot here 
enumerate. We will have to be on our 
guard against activism, so often and so 
justly condemned by our Holy Father. 
If apostolic action does not itself spring 
from a profound interior life, it will not 
be able to produce the result for which 
we hope. It will then be more apt to 
lead unbelievers to think that the 
Church is a political organization like 
the others, and the effort will remain 
fruitless. 


We ought then to understand the 
apostolate only in the evangelical sense. 
We recall the instructions given on this 
subject by Jesus to his apostles at the 
moment when he was about to take 
leave of them: “The Holy Spirit, who 
will come down upon you, he will give 
you the strength, and you will be my 
witnesses in Jerusalem, in all of Samaria, 
and even to the ends of the world.” 
(Acts, I, 8) The apostolate is authentic 
only if it comes from the Spirit of God. 
Above everything else, it demands of 
us, from that moment, a real conversion. 
Only those will be apostles of Jesus who 
will have consented to become, first, dis- 
ciples of Jesus. 


In order to perceive this, it is enough 
to understand our times. Whatever be 
the Christian survivals, whatever be the 
force of certain structures and certain 
habits whose origin was Christian, we 
must admit that we are no longer in 
an age of Christendom. We can no long- 
er act as we did in those Christian times. 
We must act as the first Christians acted 
in the midst of a pagan world. For them 
there was no traditional faith. They 
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were born pagan. Their faith was a per- 
sonal faith, and when they became be- 
lievers and had themselves baptized, 
they accepted the perspective of the 
martyr. Let us know how to see that the 
traditional faith is no longer enough. 
A profound transformation must be ef- 
fected in our lives. Our traditional faith 
must become more and more a personal 
faith, similar to that of the first Chris- 
tians. 


But, it may be said, how can you ex- 
pect a Christian to be strong in his faith 
if the doctrine that he accepts is only 
one doctrine among others? Why Chris- 
tianity rather than Buddhism or some 
form of Hinduism? The Christian doc- 
trine is not a doctrine that can be com- 
pared as one among many. It does not 
have a human origin, it is of divine 
origin; it is the doctrine of Christ. The 
only one who can make this doctrine 
shine out in all its splendor is the man 
who has entered into a living relation- 
ship with Christ. Look at the first Chris- 
tians. Christ was everything for them. 
Therefore, they radiated Christ all about 
them, and were able to be martyrs for 
him; for this reason, too, the number 
of the faithful constantly increased, in 
spite of persecutions. 


I ask the Christians of today: what 
place does Christ hold in your life? Is 
he really at the center of everything? 
Are you able to say with St. Paul: “For 
me, to live means Jesus Christ.” In the 
midst of unbelievers, the faithful will 


be strong only if they lean on Jesus 
Christ. 


IS AT THIS POINT that there arises a 
new problem for the man who wants 
to be an authentic apostle: what rela- 
tions will he have with unbelievers, or 
with Christians who have not yet under- 
stood the necessity of being converted? 


It would seem that, in order to pre- 
sent the problem correctly, it ought to 
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be stated like this: “If Christ were in 
my place, how would he act with oth- 
ers?” To guide our answer, we have the 
Gospel, the Acts and the Letters of the 
Apostles. It is necessary after that to 
transpose the problem into today’s 
world. 

Let us take some examples. Jesus lived 
in the midst of his contemporaries. He 
was one among them. But in certain 
cases he did not act as they acted in his 
time. He consented to have dinner with 
publicans; he received little children; he 
spoke to a Samaritan woman. Look at 
Saint Paul: he did not forbid Christians 
to have slaves, but he told them to look 
on them as brothers. 

In a general manner, we must admit, 
the Christians appeared to be non-con- 
formists. This unleashed persecutions. 
But this non-conformism created a prob- 
lem, for it attracted men of good will. 


We see applications of this today. 
How does it happen that there are Chris- 
tian employers who do not know the 
requirements of social justice, and Chris- 
tian workers lacking in professional con- 
science? Why are there excessive expenses 
for luxuries among Christians who are 
rich, and waste among Christians who 
are poor? Why, even among Christians, 
can’t we rely on a man’s word and his 
personal honesty? Alas, why does im- 
purity create such ravages, under all 
forms, even in Christian families? 


They don’t want to be separated, they 
don’t want to break off, they do like 
everyone else. 


Let a Christian finally have the cour- 
age to break with all that his Master has 
forbidden, and he becomes at that mo- 
ment a witness of Christ. 


For some time people have spoken of 
a “radical” Christianity. This formula, 
in so far as it refers to the obligatory 
non-conformism of a disciple of Christ, 
is certainly quite acceptable. But certain 
writers have given it another meaning. 
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They have tried, both by their words 
and by their acts, to scandalize the 
“decent people.” They have hardened 
in certain attitudes. Ultimately, they 
have attracted attention on themselves, 
and not on Christ. 


That is why Cardinal Suhard, in his 
pastoral letter on The Priest in the City} 
preferred a different formula. “It is not 
so much necessary to give a shock as to 
give the sense of mystery.” It is neces- 
sary then that the life of the Christian 
be unexplainable if Christ did not exist. 
It is necessary that it manifest every- 
where that fraternal charity and joy 
which are the fruits of the Holy Spirit. 


It is in that way that a Christian radi- 
ates his faith. He becomes strong in 
faith, and there is a joy in his faith. 
Faith operates by charity. Here we are 
at the center of the Christian life, and 
at the point where we will see clearly 
what ought to be our attitude towards 
our unbelieving brothers. 


At the present hour the real way to 
be a believer is to place oneself in the 
place of the unbelievers, the non-Chris- 
tians, those who do not practice their 
religion, and look at their difficulties, 
their objections, their indifferences, and 
even their hostility with an intelligent 
and fraternal sympathy. We should nev- 
er cast suspicion on their profound good 
faith, even if sometimes their behavior 
suggests bad faith. Properly speaking, 
this effort is love in its essential require- 
meits, and will bring us to take into 
account all that, in certain presentations 
of the Christian message or in the man- 
ner in which we live our Christian faith, 
is in practice sometimes an insurmount- 
able obstacle for those outside. We will 
discover that we have, whether in our 
manner of speaking of Christian truths, 
or in religious practices, habits and cus- 
toms, many things that far from reveal- 
ing, signifying, and giving a glimpse of 
the Christian mystery, risk veiling it, 
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mutilating it, and deforming it. In this 
regard who will say the harm that can 
have been done by a certain individual 
and negative conception of Christian sal- 
vation, the lack of disinterestedness and 
respect for the liberty of another in ped- 
agogical and apostolic methods, a strict 
moralism which ultimately stifles the 
spirit, and the infantile sentimentalism 
of certain so-called pious practices? 


We perceive, in return, in an atmos- 
phere of true love, the possibility of a 
confident, effective—and of course prud- 
ent—collaboration with unbelievers, at 
any time when this is possible in filial 
fidelity to the Church. Besides, we would 
not have a true faith if we did not think 
that Our Lord is already at work in the 
souls of unbelievers who are about us, 
and if we did not remember that the 
truth ought to be loved for itself every- 
where that it is found, because we know 
well that it can never be in contradic- 
tion with Jesus Christ, the word of God. 


In a word, it is when our testimony 
assumes its full loyalty that it becomes 
easy for us to enlighten our brothers. 
I will again borrow a few sentences from 
the address in which Bishop Terrier 
said this so well: 


We have been called and sent out 
to be evangelizers of the modern 
world. This mission will dictate to us 
some sharp and energetic refusals. 
The Apostles who were assigned to 
the penetration of the pagan world 
never compromised with idols. We 
recognize their non possumus. In the 
face of modern idols, it is precisely 
this purity, this “‘loftiness” of our 
faith that will help us qualify for 
our mission. But the Apostles were 
at the same time sent out to the aid 
of the pagan world. We see Saint Paul 
in the midst of idolatrous Athens, 
cosmopolitan Ephesus, corrupt Co- 
rinth. He went there, he flies there 
really, as a friend who wants to help 
and save. “I have come to announce 
to you that God whom you adore 
without knowing it.” 
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What we ask of our faithful today 
is quite similar. It is to assure a broth- 
erly “assistance” to the men of our 
time. They are men, like the first 
hearers of the Message. They also 
have their idols, who hide the true 
God from them. But perhaps among 
them there is, like in Athens, some 
altar dedicated to the unknown God. 
It is for us to announce him to them. 

All the directives of today’s pas- 
toral effort, all the programs of Cath- 
olic Action tend to the same end: to 
aid our brothers to find Christ at a 
turning of their road. It is the fam- 
iliar road, on which they go by us 
every day, that can be their “road of 
Damascus.” Still it is necessary that 
they meet us on this road and that 
they feel in us something which goes 
beyond their best aspirations. 


The world today requires from us this 
totally true testimony. That is why our 
faith, as I have already said, will be mis- 
sionary, in the enlarged sense that quite 
opportunely is now given to that word, 
or it will become pharasaical. In other 


words the world demands of us that we 
become saints. 


It is in this way that the Christian 
becomes the light of the world, of the 
entire world, and not of a little corner 
of it—salt of the earth, of the earth of 
men, and not just of the earth of Chris- 
tians alone—leaven in the dough, leaven 
for the whole human race, and not just 
of that part of it where the leaven has 
already penetrated. In this way the faith 
invades everything. It not only pene- 
trates individual and family life, but 
professional, social] and political life. 
The faith has made witnesses of Christ. 


Then we can speak of Christ. For faith 
demands that it be manifested, and we 
must not believe that, under pretext 
that we live among unbelievers, we 
ought to hide our faith. 


The manifestation of faith also be- 
comes a testimony. The witness is the 
one who has seen and who speaks of 
what he has seen. Surely the Christian 
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has not seen Christ, but he has met him 
in his faith, and since he has encoun- 
tered Christ, he can speak about him. 
It is in this sense that we have spoken 
until now of testimony. But he can and 
ought to speak of him in the proper 
sense of the word. He can and ought 
to announce Christ. 


He will speak of him as of someone 
with whom he lives. 


We are no longer dealing with the 
persuasive arguments of human wisdom, 
but with the tidings of Christ, Son of 
God, Savior. All this should be said with 
fervor, discretion, and respect for those 
who do not have the same happiness. 


With respect... permit me a paren- 
thesis to illustrate this last point with 
an example which is dear to me, because 
it is a personal story, or more exactly, 
a family story, and because it concerns 
someone whose name is well known to 
you. 


On my mother’s side I was the cous- 
in of Emile Littré, the author of the 
famous dictionary, and one of the found- 
ers, along with August Comte, of the 
positivist school. I did not know him, 
for I was still a young child when he 
died. But I knew his wife, who was re- 
lated to my mother, and especially his 
daughter, Sophie Littré, one of the most 
admirable Christian women I have been 
privileged to meet, who was the intimate 
collaborator of her father for more than 
twenty years. 

Littré was agnostic. Brought up with- 
out any religion, he nevertheless searched 
for an ideal. At the moment when his 
daughter was born, he said to his wife, 
who was a fervent Christian, “I will 
leave the upbringing of our daughter to 
you. When she is twenty, I will explain 
my beliefs to her, and she will choose.” 

When Sophie was twenty, Littré said 
to his wife, who awaited the fatal day 
with anxiety, “You have made such a 
perfect being of our child that I would 
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not wish to trouble her soul. I will say 
nothing to her.” Note the respect of the 
unbeliever for the believer. 


The sequel is still more admirable. 
Twenty years later Littré was on his 
death bed, with the complete integrity 
of all his faculties. His long reflections 
had oriented him towards Christianity, 
and in his daughter he had had before 
him an excellent example. An eminent 
priest had, with infinite delicacy, aided 
him in his path. This was Abbé Huve- 
lin, former student at the Ecole Nor- 
male Superieure, Agrégé of the Univer- 
sity, who played a considerable role in 
the intellectual milieux of his time; it 
was the same Abbé Huvelin who touched 
the frivolous, dissolute officer who was 
Charles de Foucauld, the future hermit 
of Hoggar. Littré was eager for his visits. 
Something he said during one of these 
visits, which has always moved me when 
I recalled it, was that the Blessed Virgin 
represented for him the two things he 
considered most important in life, ten- 
derness and purity. Littré was Christian 
by desire, but he had not yet been bap- 
tized. 


One day there was a crisis, which 
Mme. Littré realized was extremely 
grave. She leaned over him, “Do you 
want me to baptize you?” Littré medi- 
tated deeply, then responded simply, 
“What does Sophie say?” Sophie’s an- 
swer was extremely moving: “Sophie says 
nothing.” This was a wonderful answer, 
for it gives witness at once both to the 
will of leaving to a soul, like that of 
her father, the responsibility for such a 
decision, and also to her absolute con- 
fidence in the grace and mercy of God. 


Then, on a gesture from a nun who 
was present, who gave the words of the 
dying man their clear meaning, Mme. 
Littré, the interpreter of a desire which 
she understood better than anyone, bap- 
tized the great philosopher. He opened 
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his eyes, in which a light gleamed. Twen- 
ty minutes later he died. 


“Sophie says nothing”! Could I have 
found a more moving illustration of 
what I have tried to explain? 


I BELIEVE I AM justified in concluding 

that, by the grace of God, the co- 
existence of believers and unbelievers 
appears, ultimately, not just as trial, but 
as a benefit, and that we ought to thank 
the Lord—certainly not that there are 
unbelievers, but that we are permitted 
to live beside them. 


The immense service that non-Chris- 
tians render to Christians by their pres- 
ence is to help them find again the true 
dimensions of their faith. It makes us 
discover that it is not possible to be a 
Christian for oneself, without feeling, 
knowing and wishing oneself responsible 
for everyone else; that the life of religi- 
ous faith and the apostolate are ab- 
solutely inseparable: that personal fidel- 
ity and the spiritual service of others are 
as one. Christians respond to the expec- 
tation of God only if they recognize that 
they are responsible before God for the 
others. It is their manner of living their 
Christianity which makes them apostles; 
but it is their engagement as apostles 
which makes their Christianity living. If 
in every Christian, and in all Christians 
together, the charity of God, his pater- 
nal love, which is both demanding and 
patient, becomes manifest with ever- 
greater purity, discretion and humility, 
unbelievers, in discovering love, will 
have discovered God. 


Let us guard against believing that 
this attitude exposes us to the risk of in- 
differentism or naturalism. Such a love 
goes beyond man, for to love in this way 
is divine. Moreover, this love, for a 
Christian, is not a mission which he 
gives himself, but a mission that he con- 
stantly receives from God through Christ 
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in the Church. It is a duty, his duty, 
THE duty. 
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lant and strong. The world must see 
that her joy is not to triumph over those 


. Through us, we Christians—and this 
: is the last word in the problem of co- 
. existence—it is necessary that the visible 
Church ever appear more, in the exam- 
| ple of Christ the Servant, as the hand- 
maiden of humanity, humble and mater- 
| nal, patient and all-encompassing, vigi- 


who ignore her or war against her, but 
to save all men in revealing to them 
the love of God and her love. 


Translated by JosEPH E. CUNNEEN 





1 Contained in the collected writings of Cardinal 
Suhard (Fides, 1954). 
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ONE DEEP CALLETH UNTO ANOTHER 


J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


pean is phenomenology; theolo- 

gy is ontology. In this paper I pro- 
pose to attempt a philosophical analysis 
of the so-called depth psychology of 
Freud and his successors, in order to 
determine its logical form and episte- 
mological status, and from thence to pass 
on to some consideration of the way in 
which the concepts characteristic of 
such a psychology may properly be re- 
lated to the very different type of con- 
cept encountered in the realm of Chris- 
tian theology. 


Depth psychology as an intellectual 
structure 


The primary characteristic of a phe- 
nomenological intellectual system is its 
reliance upon explanatory concepts de- 
rived from and continuous with the 
field of phenomena which it endeavours 
to interpret and explain. The interpre- 
tants are thus numbered among the in- 
terpretanda. A particularly striking ex- 
ample of this type of intellectual system 
is to be found in Greek physics—exclud- 
ing perhaps the rather different physics 
of Democritus and the atomists. ‘Thus in 
Ionia in the sixth century B. C. Thales 
advanced the brilliant hypothesis that 
physical reality is composed exclusively 
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of water. He had observed that water 
when heated rarifies into a gas and when 
cooled condenses into a solid. His imag- 
ination leapt to the possibility that all 
gases may be only water in different de- 
grees of rarefaction, and all solids water 
at different stages of condensation. 
Given the concepts of water, rarefaction 
and condensation he might thus hope 
to explain the entire realm of physi- 
cal behaviour and change. Of course, 
we know that this hypothesis happens 
to be untrue, or, more accurately, per- 
haps, is incapable of standing up to the 
process of verification. But we must not 
for that reason undervalue the brilliance 
and ingenuity of the mental processes 
involved. This, after all, is still one of 
the ways in which the scientific mind 
leaps to the hypothesis which may later 
become its conclusion. Nowadays we 
have developed far superior methods of 
testing our hypotheses, but the birth of 
the hypothesis itself still depends on the 
capacity of a scientific mind to make 
precisely this kind of leap of creative 
imagination. 

The real difficulty about the hypothe- 
sis is not so much that it happens to 
be untrue but rather that even if it had 
been true as far as it went it would still 
have suffered from one inherent limita- 
tion. If we succeed in interpreting the 
entire field of physical phenomena in 
terms of water, rarefaction and conden- 
sation our success will be limited by one 
inevitable and ultimate frustration. Such 
a physics can never understand or in- 
terpret water, rarefaction and condensa- 
tion. Science uses its chosen interpretants 
to interpret its interpretanda. When the 
interpretants are also numbered among 
the interpretanda there are inevitably 
elements in the phenomenological field 
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which it is proposed to interpret which 
must nevertheless be left uninterpreted. 

The same limitations can be observed 
in the Aristotelian physics which was re- 
vived and vastly developed during the 
middle ages until finally, in Galileo, it 
brought science to the point at which 
its unsatisfactory character became ob- 
vious and the difficult transition to mod- 
ern mathematical physics had to be un- 
dertaken. From that time onwards phy- 
sics began to interpret the realm of phy- 
sical phenomena in terms of concepts 
which transcend and are discontinuous 
with the empirical physical world which 
they interpret. From that time forward 
physics as reconstructed by modern sci- 
ence became strictly speaking unimag- 
inable and of a purely conceptual char- 
acter. Its ultimate concepts were no 
longer conceptualised percepts. It is true 
that this was not realised at first, partly 
because from Galileo through Newton 
to Einstein it still seemed possible if not 
to imagine the physical world as recon- 
structed by mathematical physics at least 
to make a working mechanical model 
of it. Even as late as 1918 we find White- 
head in his Concept of Nature attempt- 
ing to demonstrate some kind of con- 
tinuity between the abstract terms of 
mathematics and mathematical physics 
and our real empirical world of phe- 
nomena. Apart from that, the tendency 
towards an empiricist philosophy—at 
least in English speaking countries—had 
kept alive a kind of unreasoning faith 
or hunch that the world as reconstructed 
by science must in some way resemble 
and be continuous with the world of 
our immediate experience. It had been 
supposed that there is some natural kin- 
ship between the empiricist philosophy 
and the sciences which used the empiri- 
cal method. This, however, was perhaps 
always an error. The empiricist philoso- 
pher perhaps tended to suppose that our 
concepts are not meaningful for us un- 
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less in some way they can be reduced to 
experience, whereas the more rationalist 
and mathematical tendency of physics 
since the seventeenth century had been 
to suppose the precise contrary, ie., that 
our concepts only have meaning and in- 
terpretive power precisely because they 
are discontinuous with experience. What 
I am suggesting is that these things have 
been true ever since Galileo discovered 
that “mathematics is the language in 
which the book of nature is written,” 
even though they have only become ob- 
vious to us all since Einstein. 

The methodological rule may now be 
very simply and tersely summarized. 
Scientific explanation, if it is to give 
true intellectual satisfaction, implies 
transcendence and necessitates disconti- 
nuity. If we describe our field of phe- 
nomena as consisting of A.B.C. through 
to X.Y.Z., then any system of interpre- 
tation which selects and conceptualises 
phenomena P.Q.R. and endeavours to 
interpret the whole field in terms of 
P.Q.R. ultimately fails precisely because 
of its inability to interpret P.Q. and R. 
It might, of course, be suggested that 
P.Q. and R. will turn out to be self- 
validating and self-interpreting concepts, 
but this possibility may safely be ruled 
out at the very beginning of the discus- 
sion. A conceptualised phenomenon can 
never be a self-validating or self-inter- 
preting concept. 

A philosopher of science who chooses, 
not unreasonably or indefensibly, to re- 
gard mathematical physics as the most 
advanced and closest to perfection of our 
sciences will of course say that any sci- 
ence going through a merely phenom- 
enological stage, and employing concep- 
tualised phenomena as its basic concepts, 
is passing through a crude and early 
phase approximating in its logical char- 
acter to Aristotelian physics. From this 
point of view we might say that Freud 
is perhaps related to some yet unborn 
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psychological giant, who will one day 
appear before the world with an as yet 
undreamed of psychology, rather as Aris- 
totle is related to Galileo or Einstein. 

For it would at least appear to be ob- 
vious that Freud and his successors—how 
far they have departed from his teach- 
ing in matters of detail is hardly rele- 
vant to this discussion—do indeed oper- 
ate their system of explanation by the 
speculative conceptualisation of certain 
selected phenomena. Thus, to choose 
one basically important example: The 
unconscious is not, as might at first sight 
appear, a concept wholly discontinuous 
with the phenomena experienced in self- 
conscious existence. The content of the 
unconscious is phenomenologically akin 
to and continuous with the content of 
the conscious. We are indeed conscious- 
ly aware that the unconscious must exist. 
It is the finitude of the span of our con- 
sciousness which necessitates it. Similar- 
ly with concepts like repression, conflict, 
etc., we suppose that such processes take 
place in the depths of unconscious mind 
because we are so vividly aware of the 
extent to which they take place in the 
clear light of the conscious mind. That 
which we attribute to the unconscious is 
first known in the conscious. The key 
terms of this system of explanation are 
thus conceptualised phenomena. There 
is no point in the system of explana- 
tion at which we are driven to transcen- 
dence and discontinuity. 


MAY NOw helpfully distinguish 

from each other three distinct 

types of explanatory intellectual struc- 
ture. 

(a) A purely immanent system of ex- 
planation which employs interpretants 
derived from the interpretanda, and 
whose concepts are in fact no more than 
selected and conceptualised phenomena. 
Suggested examples of this are Aristote- 
lian physics and Freudian psychology. 
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(b) Discontinuous and purely tran- 
scendent systems of explanation which 
employ pure concepts constituting a real 
world unimaginable to those whose im- 
aginations have been formed and trained 
by existence in that phenomenal world 
which is explained by the system. The 
best example of this is modern mathe- 
matical physics, although some systems 
of metaphysics, particularly perhaps 
those inspired by anything in the nature 
of Eastern mystical religion are of a very 
similar logical character. 

(c) But we must now notice a third 
type of explanation. If we confine our- 
selves to the bare contrast already noted 
we might seem to be left with no alter- 
native to the view that the Freudian 
psychology is simply psychology in a 
very crude and early stage awaiting its 
Galileo and its Einstein. But there is a 
third species of explanation in which 
continuity is indeed broken, but the vast 
gap of transcendence is bridged by the 
device of analogy. This form of explana- 
tion is found in classical Christian theol- 
ogy and in those movements in Western 
metaphysics most of all inspired by and 
under the influence of classical Christian 
theology. It is indeed in the realm of 
the history of Christian theology that we 
can observe the relationship between 
these three types of explanation and 
begin to conceive the law of develop- 
ment which binds them together. 


The first stage—and in theology it is 
a stage which is never entirely or al- 
together outdated—is the stage of Bibli- 
cal recital accompanied by a close con- 
formity to the phenomena of conscious 
personal life and striving. We may call 
it Biblical Theology, if we mean by this 
phrase not the theology which succeeds 
best in interpreting the Bible but the 
theology which strives to interpret the 
Bible in biblical terms, a type of theolo- 
gy first transcended and explicitly aban- 
doned at the Council of Nicea. Its dan- 
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ger, indeed its besetting sin was a cer- 
tain tendency towards anthropomorph- 
ism, such a stress on a language and a 
system of concepts immediately mean- 
ingful to human beings that there was 
a danger that the all important super- 
human meanings would fail to come 
across, and that the more obvious im- 
plications of merely human meanings 
would disturb and distort the intelligi- 
bility of the structure. 


One reaction against this danger took 
the form of the mystical theology which 
relied almost entirely on the via nega- 
tiva. Now the superhuman overtones so 
predominate that what is meant can 
hardly be communicated to human be- 
ings in intelligible human speech. It 
takes a long training in a highly special- 
ised language and system of thought be- 
fore it is possible to enter into any dis- 
cussion of such concepts and realities. 
The writings of the so-called pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite correspond in 
theology to the great mathematical in- 
terpreters of the physical universe like 
Einstein. The third movement in theol- 
ogy is that particularly associated with 
the great philosopher theologians of the 
Medieval Latin West. In their writings 
the gap is bridged metaphysically by the 
device of analogy. The discontinuous 
and transcendent is still discontinuous 
and transcendent, but a new technique 
is devised for grounding it in experience 
by pointing to the possibility that that 
which is transcended may still in some 
significant way resemble and be capable 
of symbolising that which transcends it. 
Under the influence of such an intellec- 
tual development the world of phenom- 
ena ceases to be merely a world of phe- 
nomenal brute fact, but becomes at the 
same time a realm of symbolism, an ob- 
servation by no means unrelated to the 
attempt to outline a theological and 
philosophical assessment of the signifi- 
cance of the Freudian psychology which 
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is the purpose of this paper. Wherever 
the transcendent is known by analogy 
the symbolic character of the phenom- 
enological is inevitably recognised. From 
this point of view it is not merely that 
human beings make a symbolic use of 
phenomena, rather phenomena are sym- 
bolical by nature. 


The implication of all this is doubt- 
less clear enough, but I wish neverthe- 
less to explicate it, in order to leave 
you in no doubt as to the purport of 
the claim I am making. I am suggest- 
ing that possibly the whole pattern of 
the development of a science is plainer 
if we examine the historic course of 
Christian theology than in the case of 
any other one of the main forms of 
Western intellectualism. Of course there 
have been reactions from and against 
the analogical metaphysical theology of 
the great Latin philosopher theologians. 
Some of the Biblical theologians of the 
reformation tradition have reacted to 
our first stage of theological develop- 
ment in the conviction, understandable 
however mistaken, that Christians will 
be wise to theologise on the level on 
which they must preach. Others like 
Karl Barth are in effect taking us back 
to the second stage, a form of stage two 
no doubt minus the mysticism which 
made it glorious, but still characterised 
by the intellectual and semantic obfus- 
cation which rendered it so irritating and 
frustrating. Nevertheless the third stage 
still reigns as the classic way of Chris- 
tian theology in its intellectually most 
mature form. It is beside the point to 
urge that this is a theology which can- 
not be preached. The Christian Church 
does not exist to preach theology but 
to preach the Gospel. She first preaches 
or proclaims her Gospel, and then 
teaches her theology to those who ask 
questions about the gospel to which they 
have responded in faith, and the pro- 
founder the questions the fuller the 
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teaching. If the preacher is nothing of 
a theologian he will be wise to cultivate 
the practice of vanishing immediately 
after concluding his sermon. This is 
rather a difficult trick to accomplish, and 
perhaps he will be wiser to make him- 
self at least something of a theologian. 
The distinction, however, remains; we 
can no more preach a theology than we 
can teach the gospel. Theology must be 
taught to those to whom the gospel has 
been already proclaimed, for it is our 
response in faith to the gospel which 
involves us in that field of primary data 
which it is the first task of our theologi- 
cal concepts to interpret. 

I conclude from all this that the 
stages om science’s way are three and 
not two. If Einstein is on the second 
stage, Freud and his immediate succes- 
sors are clearly in the first stage. Freud 
is related to the beginnings of psycholo- 
gy as perhaps St. Paul is related to the 
beginnings of Christianity. This is not 
said in order to diminish the stature of 
Freud. Certainly such an observation 
means that he stands coldly remote from 
the end of the process, but it also means 
that he stands enviably close to the be- 
ginning of it, and I believe that stage 
one in the process is not the stage which 
will tend to be neglected and forgotten 
when at last stage three is achieved. 
Christian theology in stage three is much 
more aware of St. Paul than of pseudo- 
Dionysius. Physics, if it ever reaches 
stage three, may be more aware of 
Thales and Aristotle than of Galileo and 
Einstein. It is always impious to forget 
a part of one’s essential history, but I 
believe that if anything tends to be for- 
gotten in stage three it is precisely stage 
two. 

There remains, however, another pos- 
sibility to consider. So far I have inter- 
preted these different types and systems 
of explanation as successive stages in 
the growth of an intellectual system, but 
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in fact only Western theology and meta- 
physics has passed through all three 
stages of growth. Now it is at least ar- 
guable that the physical sciences natural- 
ly belong to stage two and that corres- 
pondingly the psychological and human 
sciences naturally belong to stage one. 
We have not time here to discuss the 
thesis, first envisaged by the seventeenth 
century Italian Vico, that the natural 
sciences belong inevitably on stage two, 
and that there they must remain inter- 
preting with continual refinement the 
mysterious known in terms of an even 
more mysterious unknown. But we may 
linger a little on the view that the hu- 
man and social sciences belong inevita- 
bly to stage one, that the humane can 
only be intelligibly interpreted in terms 
of the humane. The realm of psychologi- 
cal and social phenomena is the realm 
of humanly speaking meaningful phe- 
nomena, and it demands to be inter- 
preted in terms of concepts meaningful 
in the same immediate way and on the 
same phenomenological level. This is a 
doctrine whose most important later 
champions were Wilhelm Dilthey and 
Max Weber. According to this view to 
understand and interpret the meaning- 
ful is essentially to understand its mean- 
ing. To interpret human activities is 
thus inevitably to interpret them in 
terms of their meaning for the self-con- 
scious minds of the beings who are the 
agents of human activity. Such a view 
of psychology and the social sciences 
does imply that they must permanently 
remain in what I have called stage one. 
Of course the main concern of thinkers 
like Dilthey and Max Weber was to 
guard against the pathetic fallacy of re- 
ducing psychology and sociology to 
forms of branches of physics. They did 
not visualise the question in the terms 
which we have been using in this paper. 
But it is safe to say that if we had asked 
them our question in our way, their 
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answer would inevitably have been that 
our stage one is the natural climate and 
habitat of psychological and sociological 
science. 

No doubt Freud himself who, perhaps 
precisely because he was such a great 
psychologist was throughout his life such 
a singularly inept philosopher, really be- 
lieved at least in the quasi-physical char- 
acter of his psychology. As he under- 
stood the word ‘science’ in the old 19th 
century way, its values were secured by 
the employment of the concepts of cau- 
sality and determinism. Even during his 
lifetime, however, it was becoming more 
and more obvious that this is most man- 
ifestly not the case. If we regard physics 
as the great primary and exemplary sci- 
ence then the primary and most impor- 
tant characteristics of science are trans- 
cendence, discontinuity and mathemati- 
cal interpretation. A recent anonymous 
reviewer of a new symposium on psycho- 
analytic subjects remarks of the Freudian 
psychology that it ‘is allegorical rather 
than scientific.’ Perhaps the writer might 
better have used the term ‘mythological’ 
rather than ‘allegorical.’ In the light of 
our foregoing analysis we can see clear- 
ly precisely what this critic means. Such 
systems of explanation interpret ob- 
served phenomena in terms of concepts 
which have the feel and dramatic char- 
acteristics of the phenomena they are 
interpreting. Indeed the concepts are all 
concepts which could conceivably func- 
tion as phenomena, and in fact fre- 
quently do. It is only fair to this particu- 
lar critic to add that he does not neces- 
sarily intend his remarks to be inter- 
preted as hostile ones, for he adds that, 
‘this does not necessarily mean that it 
(i.e., the Freudian system) is lacking in 
heuristic value.’ Although logically and 
intellectually defective it is yet pragma- 
tically effective, and its pragmatic effec 
tiveness is at least a pointer in the direc- 
tion of truth. Nevertheless I submit that 
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these logical defects of Freudian and 
kindred systems become a really serious 
matter for us whenever we no longer 
merely desire to use our psychological 
system as a therapeutic instrument, but 
are also anxious, in our natural human 
way, in some sense to believe in it as 


at least an approximately satisfactory in- 
tellectual system. 


pam we may sum up the import of 
this whole phase of the discussion 
somewhat as follows: 

There seem to be three possibilities 
which the further development of psy- 
chology may pursue in this basic mat- 
ter of the logical form and function of 
its concept and the articulation of its 
presuppositions. 

(1) It may follow in the wake of the 
physical sciences along the road towards 
transcendence and discontinuity. The 
uitimate conclusion of such a course 
would be a purely mathematical psy- 
chology for which the human psyche 
would gradually become an unknown 
and unknowable X which, for some in- 
scrutable and unexaminable reason, 
happens to validate certain questions. 
Under such circumstances we should 
end up with a psychiatry consisting of 
applied mathematical formulae. We 
might term such a course of develop- 
ment the ‘physicalization’ of psychology. 
There can be no doubt that some psy- 
chologists in the past have dreamed of 
and yearned for a development of this 
kind though it is perhaps only recently 
during the last thirty years or so that 
we have begun to see clearly exactly 
what it would involve. As we have noted, 
there is even good reason to suppose that 
Freud himself imagined that his work 
was somehow continuous with physics 
and moving in the direction of physical- 
ization. On the other hand his notion 
of physicalization was very largely con- 
ditioned by earlier and now almost en- 











tirely abandoned views of the philosophy 
of science. He supposed that the link 
between his system and physics was se- 
cured by his emphatic endorsement of 
causality and determinism. But it is safe 
to say that whatever may be the status 
of causality and determinism in the fu- 
ture development of physics, they will 
certainly never again be thought of as 
primary or elemental physical concepts. 
On balance I am inclined to think that 
a thorough-going physicalization of psy- 
chology and psychiatry of the kind 
which I have envisaged is somewhat im- 
probable. 


(2) This brings us to the second pos- 
sibility. It may well be the case that 
psychology, and indeed all the sciences 
which concern themselves with the phe- 
nomena of human existence and his- 
tory, will find themselves compelled by 
the very nature of their disciplines to 
remain permanently on the level of 
purely immanent concepts, unable to 
stir beyond the confines of a pure em- 
piricism, compelled, that is, in the lan- 
guage which we have employed so far 
in this analysis, to content themselves 
with ultimate concepts which are no 
more than conceptualised percepts and 
not really ultimate at all. This would 
mean that the psychology of the future, 
though no doubt developed in many 
ways far beyond that which we know 
now, and perhaps more efficient and suc- 
cessful in its psychiatric practice, will 
nevertheless remain radically unsatisfac- 
tory from the point of view of a purely 
intellectual and philosophical criticism. 
From this latter point of view it would 
always appear a somewhat stunted and 
methodologically restricted form of in- 
tellectualism unable to ground its con- 
cepts securely in any level of reality ex- 
ternal to its own. It would remain im- 
prisoned in its own field. I doubt very 
much whether the human _ intellect 
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would for long remain content with 
such an unsatisfactory state of affairs. 
(3) This brings us to the third pos- 
sibility, which I would regard as on 
the whole the most probable. Indeed 
we already see some signs of it in the 
new and warmer relationship between 
psychiatry and religion which is so mark- 
ed a feature of present trends in both 
psychology and theology. This third pos- 
sibility would be a grounding of psy- 
chological and psychiatric concepts in 
theological concepts. In this case we 
should have genuine transcendence and 
discontinuity, but of the kind which per- 
mits analogy and thus restores some of 
the values of the mere immanence which 
it has abolished. Psychology and psychia- 
try would find an ultimate intellectual 
ground in a reality transcending and 
discontinuous with the phenomena with 
which they are concerned but yet not 
alien to them. With such a transcend- 
ence it could learn to feel and to be at 
home. This solution of the problem 
which I have propounded would seem 
to me to be the happiest one. It would 
avoid on the one hand a dehumanising 
of the humane sciences, an arbitrary re- 
jection of anthropomorphism in the one 
area of human thought where anthropo- 
morphism would appear to be legitimate 
and even necessary. On the other hand 
it would secure that grounding in a 
transcendent intellectual structure which 
we have seen to be necessary to the full 
flowering of an intellectual system. 


The grounding of psychological concepts 
in theological concepts 


OBABLY the best known, and certain- 

ly the most elaborately and careful- 
ly articulated method of relating psy- 
chological and theological concepts is 
that which owes its inspiration to Dr. 
Tillich’s concept of the ‘method of cor- 
relation.’ Certainly as Dr. Tillich him- 
self has expounded this method it is con- 
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cerned with much more than exhibiting 
the relationship between theological 
and psychological concepts, but it is un- 
deniable that many of those who regard 
themselves as in this matter Dr. Tillich’s 
disciples—how Dr. Tillich himself re- 
gards them he is perhaps too kind to 
say and we have no means of ascertain- 
ing—have concentrated to a marked de- 
gree on a very thorough-going exposi- 
tion of theological concepts in terms of 
their alleged or presumed psychological 
and psychiatric correlates. It is perhaps 
a measure of the importance of Dr. Til- 
lich’s work, and of the high regard and 
respect which even his most thorough- 
going critic is bound to accord both to 
him and to it, that I feel it necessary 
at this point to embark upon a some- 
what destructive analysis of his concept 
of the method of correlation. But only, 
it should be noted, in order to replace 
it with a concept which seems to me 
more adequate, but which yet, in my 
view, will fulfill the chief intellectual 
and expository functions which he had 
in mind when he first conceived the 
‘method of correlation.’ The principal 
criticisms to which this method is liable 
I will summarise in a terse and almost 
dogmatic fashion for the sake of brevity. 


(a) The word itself is a somewhat 
unhappy one, not so much because it 
is a term which primarily belongs to 
mathematics and statistics as because 
correlation is normally a relationship be- 
tween two phenomena existing, so to 
speak, side by side on a footing of equal- 
ity on the same level of reality. Clearly, 
it would seem to me, theological and 
psychiatric concepts do not inhabit the 
same intellectual sphere or refer to the 
same field of phenomena in quite this 
way. Correlation is not quite the right 
word for a method which is intended 
to bridge the great gap of transcendence. 
It suggests a continuity which is mis- 
conceived if it is thought of as a mere 
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continuity. Dr. Tillich himself wrestles 
with this difficulty perhaps a trifle too 
casually when he remarks in criticism of 
Karl Barth and his followers that ‘al- 
though God in his abysmal nature is in 
no way dependent on man, God in his 
self-manifestation to man is dependent 
on the way man receives his manifesta- 
tion.’ But the germ of truth here is not 
sufhcient to rescue the method of cor- 
relation from this fundamental difficulty. 
God—we cannot allow a kind of Kantian 
distinction between a phenomenal God 
and a noumenal God—in his self-mani- 
festation to man is still God and what 
he manifests in and through his self- 
manifestation to man is precisely that in 
his abysmal nature he is in no way de- 
pendent on man. Revelation does not 
imply immanence and continuity either 
in the sense that only if God is alto- 
gether immanent and continuous can 
there be any revelation, or in the sense 
that only that aspect of the Divine being 
which is immanent and continuous can 
be revealed in revelation. No doubt rev- 
elation does imply that the transcendent 
and discontinuous being—and the trans- 
cendence and discontinuity make revela- 
tion necessary—is also and paradoxically 
immanent and continuous—and it is in- 
deed true that the immanence and con- 
tinuity make revelation possible. Never- 
theless what is revealed in revelation is 
a transcendence and a discontinuity. 
Hence the classical theologians, in their 
effort to expound what it is that is re- 
vealed felt compelled to resort to nega- 
tive predication and the method of an- 
alogy. We are dealing here with the be- 
yond which reveals itself as akin and the 
kin who reveals himself as the beyond. 
I am convinced that it will always be a 
mistake to use such a word as correla- 
tion when interpreting so subtle and 
profound an order of relationship as 
that with which we find ourselves here 
confronted. 





(b) The dangers of the method of 
correlation are, as it seems to me, two. 
In the first place how do we treat such 
theological concepts, which may be quite 
vital and central to any theological sys- 
tem, which in the present state of our 
knowledge we do not know how to cor- 
relate with any other phenomenon or 
concept to be found in any other area 
of human research or enquiry? In the 
second place there is considerable dan- 
ger—and here I speak of some of Dr. 
Tillich’s followers rather than of Dr. Til- 
lich himself—that we shall fall into the 
error of supposing that the correlation 
itself is the clue to the meaning, or even 
that which supplies the meaning, of the 
theological concept. This is an error in- 
deed, for it would appear obvious that 
we cannot correlate a theological con- 
cept with anything unless we first know 
from its situation and status in the area 
of theological thought and experience 
precisely what the theological concept is. 
Correlation may enrich meaning, but it 
cannot conceivably confer it. 


(c) The prevalence of this error, how- 
ever, is very largely due to a more fun- 
damental mistake, as it seems to me, 
about the essential nature and purpose 
of the so-called method of correlation. 
According to Dr. Tillich the theologian 
employs the method of correlation prim- 
arily for apologetic purposes, and indeed 
there is for him a sense in which all 
theology is apologetics. “Apologetics,” 
he tells us, “is an Omnipresent element 
and not a special department of systema- 
tic theology. The ‘method of correlation’ 
applied in the present system gives 
pointed expression to the decisive char- 
acter of the apologetic element in sys- 
tematic theology.” I would urge on the 
contrary that apologetic purposes and 
motives must be entirely excluded from 
the structure of positive systematic theol- 
ogy. Of course apologetics is necessary, 
so long, that is, as the Church declares 
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the Gospel and teaches the Faith in a 
world of non-believers and half-believers 
and among people who exercise their 
God-given right to ask questions. Never- 
theless we must in my view assert the 
unconditional priority of theology over 
apologetics. Theology answers the ques- 
tion: “What is the particular body of 
truth, and what are the particular prop- 
ositions which assert, interpret and de- 
fine it with at least a tolerable degree 
of accuracy, which it is the task of the 
apologist to communicate and defend?” 
Apologetic answers the question, “How 
can we most effectively communicate 
and defend these things which in our 
more purely theological moods we have 
felt compelled to accept as truths?” 
There are of course analogies to apol- 
ogetics in all the sciences, though we do 
not usually employ the term itself ex- 
cept in relation to theology. Thus we 
have had a long succession of books, 
many of them very good ones, which 
purport to explain and expound for the 
benefit. of the people who lack any sci- 
entific training the main drift and im- 
port of modern scientific discovery and 
theory, in such a way as to indicate 
clearly to the type of reader for whom 
they are intended, the way in which sci- 
ence bears upon his life and thought. 
No natural scientist, however, would 
take such activities into serious account 
in the actual course of his own scientific 
work. Above all he would never feel 
drawn towards any particular scientific 
theory merely because it appeared to 
be one which could easily be pro- 
pounded and explained to the non-sci- 
entific man. Always positive science 
comes first and popular exposition, ex- 
planation and application is a subse- 
quent and subsidiary activity. 

The point is of some importance in 
this particular context because here I 
am proposing to employ something rath- 
er like Tillich’s ‘method of correlation’ 
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for an entirely different purpose. I would 
not relate theological concepts to exis- 
tential and psychological concepts prim- 
arily for the sake of apologising for or 
giving meaning to theological concepts. 
On the contrary I am proposing that we 
should seek out and define such a rela- 
tionship primarily for the sake of 
grounding existential and psychological 
concepts in a reality which transcends 
the phenomena with which they are con- 
cerned and which is yet sufficiently akin 
to permit the possibility of analogy. The 
purpose of the critical analysis and ex- 
position of such relationships is not to 
make theological concepts meaningful, 
but rather to render existential and psy- 
chological concepts intellectually credi- 
ble and respectable. It will thus be ob- 
vious why I would prefer not to speak 
of correlating theological concepts on 
the one hand with psychological and 
existential concepts on the other. Rather 
I would prefer to speak of a grounding 
of the latter in the former and I should 
like to conclude this paper with a few 
selected and somewhat random exam- 
ples which will briefly indicate the man- 
ner in which operations of this kind can 
be carried out. 


Some examples of the grounding of 
psychological concepts in theological 
concepts 


~ MANY Of the idealist philosophers 

of the nineteenth century, with their 
habit of using the terms mind and con- 
sciousness as though they were almost 
synonymous, the concept of unconscious 
mind seemed at first sight a shocking 
paradox. Yet it had always been obvious 
that the human being is not at any par- 
ticular moment of time conscious of the 
entire mental realm at his command. 
The great importance ascribed in both 
theological and psychological thought 
since Augustine to the phenomena of 
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memory makes clear for how long a time 
this has been realised, even though such 
terms as ‘the unconscious’ and ‘uncon- 
scious mind’ have not been employed. 
That there must be an unconscious in 
some sense is clearly one of the implica- 
tions of the Christian belief in man’s 
creaturely finitude, one of the symptoms 
of which is the extremely and rigorously 
narrow span of his power of conscious 
attention. But of course the post-Freu- 
dian concept of the unconscious involves 
a belief in more than the existence of 
a large variety of mental elements at 
the command of the subject but not 
present to his immediate consciousness. 
It involves a belief in mental elements 
which actively resist consciousness and 
which consciousness itself may uncon- 
sciously strive to avoid. It gives a pic- 
ture of a vast unconscious area in a state 
of chronic disorder, riddled with ten- 
sions, conflicts and hostilities and in 
turn the cause of tensions, anxieties and 
mental and organic inefficiencies with 
which we are incapable of dealing un- 
less their roots can be exposed to the 
light of day and made the theme of con- 
scious evaluation and judgment. The 
theologian cannot but remark that this 
is precisely what we should expect to 
find if we take seriously the theological 
hypothesis that our present empirical 
human nature is not human nature in its 
integrity, functioning on its own proper 
level and consequently in line with its 
destiny, but a fallen human nature well 
below its own proper level and acutely 
diverging from its destiny. The fact that 
there is an unconscious may thus be 
grounded in the theological concept of 
man’s creaturely finitude; the idea that 
the unconscious is more or less correctly 
diagnosed and described in the Freudian 
and post-Freudian tradition may similar- 
ly be grounded in the theological concept 
of the fallen condition of man’s empiri- 
cal nature. After all all empirical psy- 
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chology, sociology, and history is neces- 
sarily the psychology, sociology and his- 
tory of fallen men. Everyday experience 
confronts us with nothing else. 


(a) This observation is an extremely 
significant one from the point of view 
of the theological interpretation and 
evaluation of a system of psychology. 
Once psychology is seen to be necessarily 
the psychology of fallen man we cease 
to regard it as the study, analysis and 
definition of anything so specific or nor- 
mative as human nature. Rather psy- 
chology, from this point of view, is an 
exploration, description and character- 
isation of the empirical human condi- 
tion. This radical distinction between 
the human nature and the human con- 
dition, so that reliable inferences may 
not be made from the one to the other, 
is one of the more obvious implications 
of the doctrine of the fall. No doubt 
from the point of view of psychology it- 
self, functioning within its own proper 
autonomy, the question whether it is 
examining human nature or the human 
condition might seem to make very little 
difference, and could easily be dismissed 
as a purely verbal issue. But from the 
point of view of the theological evalua- 
tion of psychology, and from that of 
any Christian and theological anthropol- 
ogy, the question is one of decisive im- 
portance. If we can interpret psychology 
not as a study of the human nature but 
as an exploration of the human condi- 
tion theology is in a position to give 
serious weight and consideration to psy- 
chological concepts and verdicts without 
any danger of its being overwhelmed by 
them. From this point of view the doc- 
trine of human nature itself must be 
sought for outside psychology. The heart 
and basis of theological anthropology is, 
needless to say, to be found in Chris- 
tology. It is in the humanity of Christ 
rather than in the empirically observa- 
ble condition of fallen men that we are 
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confronted with the truth about man 
in its pure lucidity and objectivity. 

Nevertheless there must be some way 
of relating our empirical apprehensions 
of fallen man’s condition and our Chris- 
tocentric vision of his essential nature. 
Our doctrine of man’s nature cannot be 
merely contrasted with our account of 
his condition for, if we describe that con- 
dition as in one sense or another a fall- 
ing short of some standard external to 
iiself, then clearly our doctrine of man’s 
nature supplies the missing concept of 
that of which man is falling short. In 
other words the measure of the calami- 
tous extent and tragic depth of what— 
in language borrowed, as in the termin- 
ology of many psychological concepts, 
from mythology—theology calls “The 
Fall” is the contrast between the Chris- 
tological account and interpretation of 
Christ’s human nature and our psycho- 
logical exploration and characterisation 
of the depths of the empirical human 
condition. 


(b) The central place of love in 
man’s psychic development. Perhaps the 
Freudian tradition approaches most 
closely to the Christian theological tradi- 
tion at precisely this point. One need 
only recall St. Bernard, outstanding per- 
haps among hosts of others, as evidence 
of the way in which in Christian thought 
man’s psychic growth is primarily a 
growth in his capacity to love. It is true 
that in the Freudian tradition love is 
conceived primarily in terms of erotic 
love, whereas the New Testament has 
its own conception of agapetic love. 
But these two need not necessarily be 
opposed to each other as though they 
were dialectical. opposites or logical and 
existential contradictories. There have 
been some contemporary theologians 
who sought to state and defend such a 
violent dichotomy, but the main stream 
of the theological tradition has been 
steadfastly against it. It is true that the 
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early second century St. Ignatius of An- 
tioch can cry out, perhaps conscious of 
impending martyrdom, ‘My eros is cru- 
cified.” But in the Christian imagery 
crucifixion is inevitably the prelude to 
resurrection. Eros must rise again in 
agape, because that is the ordained des- 
tiny of eros, but there is genuine con- 
tinuity here as well as revolutionary 
transformation. Eros dies to live. And 
indeed this process of dying in order to 
live is the characteristic dialectic or 
rhythm of Christian spiritual experience 
and development. 


(c) The death wish and the life wish. 
The nearest Freudian approach to this 
basic New Testament pattern of death 
and resurrection is to be found in the 
concept of the death wish and the life 
wish. At first sight these seem to be two 
contrary and incompatible wishes, but 
the point is not that some men are prim- 
arily life-wishing men, while others are 
death-wishing men. The true death-wish 
is always the death-wish of the life-wisher 
whereas the true life-wish is always the 
life-wish of the death-wisher. In the New 
Testament physical death and ultimate 
resurrection on the last day are only the 
supreme instances of a rhythmic pattern 
characteristic of Christian existence all 
the way from Baptism in the visible 
Church to salvation in the Kingdom of 
God. ‘I acknowledge,’ says St. Paul, ‘that 
I die daily.’ And this he acknowledges 
not as a misfortune but as the essen- 
tial precondition and ground of further 
Christian existence. In terms of this 
basic New Testament conception we can 
understand why it is that both the life- 
wish and the death-wish exist side by 
side in human existence, because the 
very nature of that existence demands 
it, and in these terms only can we even 
perceive the ground of their complemen- 
tarity. In Christianity the price of life 
is death, and to live requires and exacts 
a continual process of dying. 
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(d) Sociogenic psychic disorders and 
eschatology. The Freudian critique of 
society is never spelled out with sufh- 
cient clarity for us to refer to anything 
so ambitious and imposing as Freudian 
sociology. Yet there would appear in 
some passages to be an explicit criticism 
of empirical society and a constant sug- 
gestion that neurosis is part of the price 
which we have to pay here and now for 
civilisation in such a world as ours. Oth- 
er writers, at a greater or less distance 
from Freudian tradition, have stressed 
the extent to which many psychic dis- 
orders are sociogenic rather than psycho- 
genic. Mental health, we may say, can- 
not be had in its integrity or maintained 
in security apart from social health. We 
may relate this to the theological con- 
ception that man can only appear and 
exist in his fullness and integrity, that 
man can only be man in the most em- 
phatic sense of the word, in the King- 
dom of God. From this perspective the 
Kingdom of God is the natural and 
proper heritage of man, whereas the 
Kingdom of man always actively contri- 
butes in some way or other to the maim- 
ing and deprivation of men. The prob- 
lem of how far neurotic disorders are 
internal to the disordered psychic system 
of the patient, and how far his disorders 
reflect and are caused by the disorders 
of the social scheme in which he has his 
personal being, is necessarily a subtle 
and perplexing one in any particular 
case or Class of cases. What we can say 
here is that a pastorally oriented psy- 
chiatry which seems to minister to the 
individual psyche, like the pastoral min- 
istry of the Church which is concerned 
with the upholding and growth of in- 
dividual souls, needs to be supplemented 
by a genuine prophetic psychology 
which is concerned with the unmasking 
and interpretation of those elements in 
empirical social structures which bedevil 
human existence. 
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(e) The necessity of mediation. Both 
Christianity and Freudianism in their 
own way and language emphasize media- 
tion as one of the basic principles of 
human existence. There is no growth of 
the self except in dependence on the 
other. It is true that many writers of 
the Freudian tradition interpret the 
period of dependence upon a mediator 
as a temporary one which ends in the 
restoration and reassumption of com- 
plete individual autonomy, but this may 
be regarded as no more than a kind of 
conventional acknowledgment of a basic 
metaphysical individualism which is sup- 
posed to be one of the foundations of 
modern life and progress. Like Marx’s 
doctrine of the withering away of the 
State, it may simply be no more than a 
kind of expression of polite deference to- 
wards a doctrine which the writer has 


in fact abandoned but to which he is 
still so emotionally inclined that his 


breaking away from it disturbs his con- 
science. And indeed so long as we are 
concerned with the human mediator in 
the form of the analyst the idea that 
his work must be concluded by the pa- 
tient’s reassumption of autonomy is by 
no means an unhealthy one. Christian- 
ity does not include such an assumption 
because it is dominated by the doctrine 
of the one mediator Jesus Christ. At 
times in Christian history this doctrine 
of the one mediator has been asserted 
in so radical a fashion as to exclude the 
possibility of any other form of media- 
tion. The more general Christian con- 
ception however has been one of instru- 
mental and ministerial mediators func- 
tioning under the dominion, and as the 
representative, of the one mediator, so 
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that, for example, all Christian priest- 
hood participates in and represents the 
one priesthood of Christ. It seems to me 
that the Christian analyst must interpret 
his own mediatorial functions in some- 
what analogous terms. In the twelfth 
chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Corin- 
thians the ordination of human minis- 
ters and mediators in the Church of 
Christ by the Spirit of God is by no 
means exclusively an ordination to the 
office of priesthood. ‘‘For to one is given 
through the spirit the word of wisdom; 
and to another the word of knowledge, 
according to the same Spirit; and to an- 
other gifts of healing, in the one Spirit, 
but all these worketh the one and the 
same Spirit, dividing to each one sever- 
ally even as he will.” 

The basic Christian principle of med- 
iation in all this is clear: just as God 
used man at the Incarnation so he uses 
men munisterially in the Churches and 
in the world. Conversely since human 
freedom and autonomy is essentially a 
freedom and autonomy given, conferred 
and contrived in a favourable situation, 
and not a metaphysical absolute, man 
can only be himself in willing and un- 
grudging dependence upon that minis- 
try of his fellow men which is ungrudg- 
ingly and self-effacingly instrumental to 
the purpose of man’s creator. It is in 
terms of this basic principle of media- 
tion that the analyst can interpret his 
own work and function, and perhaps 
even discern in the depth of his medita- 
tions and prayers the voice of the Holy 
Spirit speaking to him the solemn words, 
“Take thou authority to minister heal- 
ing of mind in God’s church and God's 
world.’ 
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FREUDIANISM AND PSYCHOANALYSIS 


_ TREAT the many complex problems 

posed by Freudianism in one short 
essay is not an easy thing to do. The mat- 
ter is further complicated by the fact 
that interest in Freud’s discoveries anc 
theories has not been restricted to psy- 
chological and psychiatric circles. On the 
contrary, it seems to grow greater and 
more ardent as it extends to less com- 
petent groups. Literary men have played 
an enormous role in the diffusion of 
Freudianism. It is a formidable trial for 
a scientific doctrine, or what is present- 
ed as such, to owe its success to literary 
men and the general public. Serious 
objective discussion of the novelty it 
imports is confused. In the parasitical 
din that ensues it is seldom the voice 
of disinterested intelligence that is heard 
to advantage. All sorts of obscure de- 
sires of justification, vindication and 
a curiosity more or less pure intervene 
instead. Freud himself lends himself to 
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such confusion because of the passion 
animating his investigative powers. This 
is even more true in the case of his dis- 
ciples. As the abandonment to confusion 
grows greater on every side, it is the task 
of the philosopher to attempt all the 
more persistently to make proper dis- 
tinctions. I believe that any discussion 
of this subject is doomed to failure un- 
less at the very beginning psychoanalysis 
as a method of psychological investiga- 
tion and psychiatric treatment is sharply 
distinguished from Freudianism as a 
philosophy. Even that is not enough. A 
threefold division must be made, distin- 
guishing: 

I—the psychoanalytic method, 

II—Freudian psychology, 

I{i—Freudian philosophy. 

Let me state immediately that, in my 
opinion, on the first plane (psychoan- 
alytic method), Freud shows himself 
to be an investigator of genius. On the 
third plane (Freudian philosophy) he 
seems almost like a man obsessed. On 
the second plane (Freudian psycholo- 
gy), he appears to be an admirably 
penetrating psychologist, whose ideas, 
inspired by his astonishing instinct for 
discovery, are spoiled by a radical em- 
piricism and an erroneous metaphysics 
that is unaware of itself. 

Since Freud’s ideas are more or less 
known to everybody, there is no point 
in beginning with an historical and 
doctrinal exposition that would risk be- 
ing tiresome. 


The Psychoanalytic Method and the 
Investigation of the Unconscious 


PE IS WELL KNOWN as a determined 

defender of the psychological uncon- 
scious. He refused even to use the word 
“subconscious,” no doubt in order to 
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avoid seeming to favor the tendency to 
see in the unconscious nothing but a re- 
siduum of conscious activity. According 
to him, it is not the fact of being abso- 
lutely inaccessible, but of being inacces- 
sible to voluntary evocation, that charac- 
terizes the unconscious properly so 
called. For him, the unconscious com- 
prises everything inaccessible to volun- 
tary evocation. For those unconscious 
elements that can be made conscious by 
voluntary evocation he reserves the 
name, preconscious. 

The question to be raised at the start 
ds whether or not there exists a psychic 
life that eludes consciousness, and 
reaches that luminous zone only through 
its emissions. In my opinion, a categori- 
cal. yes, must be given in reply to this 
question and Freud accordingly declared 
right. The problem has been so con- 
fused among professional psychologists 
that some for a long time would not 
admit anything but a physiological un- 
conscious. Others resorted to the very 
debatable notion of a plurality of cen- 
ters of consciousness. Philosophers are 
the ones who should take the blame for 
this, however, particularly Descartes, 
who by virtue of an idealist assumption 
identified psychological facts with fact 
of consciousness. At least with regard to 
what constitutes psychic life (le psy- 
chisme), being would thus have to be 
identified with being known. In other 
words, it would be essential for all psy- 
chic activity to be aware of itself. 

In my opinion, what Meyerson saw 
as a realist postulate of science and a 
thomistic metaphysician sees as a well 
established philosophical truth, namely, 
that things or objects to be known exist 
independently of the knowledge we have 
of them, is an axiom of realism as valid 
for psychology as it is for any other 
science. 

For Saint Thomas Aquinas, it is not 
just the human soul that is obscure to 
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itself, its concrete existence being known 
to it only by reflection upon its own acts. 
Nor are its root tendencies—its powers or 
faculties—the only realities in us whose 
inner nature eludes introspection. In- 
stincts, inclinations, acquired tendencies, 
habitus (states of capacity) or inner 
perfections of the faculties, virtues 
and vices and the deep mechanisms of 
the life of the spirit—all represent a 
world of reality, whose effects alone 
reach consciousness. Whether the will 
is adequate to evoke them or not, it is 
in a psychic form that a host of memo- 
ries and images is conserved in us in a 
latent state. Psychic operations also, 
even cognitive operations, like those of 
the senses, can be produced in us with- 
out our being conscious of them, that 
is, without their being explicitly known 
themselves by intellectual reflection, 
without the intellect’s grasping them 
for itself to signify them to itself. It is 
rather primitive and due to an over- 
simplified form of psychology or to ideal- 
ist or rationalist prejudices, to believe 
that there is nothing in us except what 
we ourselves say of ourselves to ourselves 
and that we think and love only what 
we think we think and love. The least 
careful observation of our own conduct 
and the behavior of others should be 
enough to undeceive us on this score. 

In The Interpretation of Dreams, 
Freud writes, ““The unconscious is the 
psychic itself, its essential reality. Its 
inner nature is as unknown to us as that 
of the external world, and conscious- 
ness informs us about it in a manner as 
imperfectly as our sense organs about 
the external world.” Taken in itself, 
this formulation can certainly be sub- 
scribed to. 

A qualification, however, must be 
made immediately. It would undoubt- 
edly be incorrect to state that Freud 
ignored the efficacy of consciousness. 
After all, for him, the cure of a neurosis 
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is brought about precisely by the trans- 
lation of the unconscious to the con- 
scious. What he did ignore, however, is 
the proper life and the proper energy 
of a whole region of psychic life with 
which consciousness is necessarily con- 
nected. I refer to the rational part of the 
soul, to judgments of the intelligence 
and free choices of the will. These are 
necessarily conscious by nature, and 
they are truly of capital importance 
for our conduct. For Freud, however, 
there is no such thing as free choice. As 
for functions of the intelligence, for him 
even the highest of them can be accom- 
plished in the unconscious, along with 
the rest. If there is any efficacy in con- 
sciousness, it consists exclusively in the 
condition of becoming known. For him 
the unconscious is the main factor in 
man, if not the sum total of all his ener- 
gies. Man is ruled by his unconscious. 
The light of consciousness, when it func- 
tions well, does nothing more than pre- 
vent the internal conflicts of uncon- 
scious energies from upsetting this rule 
too seriously. 

To come back from this digression to 
the fact of the existence of the psychic 
unconscious, the question of the explora- 
tion of the unconscious must now be 
raised. 

In this respect we are indebted to 
Freud for discoveries whose importance 
in justice cannot be denied. 

The first condition for exploring the 
unconscious is to break down the con- 
trol and the inhibitions normally ex- 
ercised by the higher functions over the 
lower. In other words, it is a question of 
momenfarily putting a stop to this con- 
trol in order to effect the emergence of 
the lower psychic life into the field of 
consciousness. It is what in Freudian 
language is called de-repression or func- 
tional liberation. Several stratagems 
have been employed for this purpose. 
Some psychiatrists resort to the action 
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of drugs, etherization, for example. 
Others make use of hypnosis. 

Freud’s stroke of genius was to have 
recourse to a voluntary suspension of the 
exercise of self-criticism and self-control 
for this purpose. It is well known that 
this is the essential characteristic of psy- 
choanalysis, or of the technique of free 
association. It is a matter of momentari- 
ly causing the patient to lose his head, 
as it were. For that purpose the best 
thing is to obtain his own consent. He 
then voluntarily delivers himself over 
to an experience in which his mental 
life will be decomposed, as it were, or 
liquefied, an experience that will bring 
him at certain moments to a state very 
close to hypnosis or dreaming. Stretched 
out in semi-darkness, he does not see the 
doctor stationed behind him as an ob- 
servant witness. The latter simply asks 
him to associate on a word, then on an- 
other given in response, and so on. He 
abandons himself proportionately to the 
words and images that arise, completely 
released from logical thought and volun- 
tary self-control. After a certain length 
of time has elapsed, a whole host of 
memories and unknown thoughts sub- 
merged in the depths of the unconscious 
begins to mount to the surface. 

The process is not unaccompanied by 
crises and agony, for it is necessary to 
use violence, as it were, to break down 
active and tenacious resistances, that 
have often become automatic, and the 
mechanisms erected by the neurosis pre- 
cisely to allow the unconscious the more 
jealously to guard its secrets. 

Interpretation, therefore, has to be 
joined to the process of de-repression. 
Interpretation brings the repressive fac- 
tor to light and transfers it to the field 
of consciousness. Here it loses its auto- 
matic character and disintegrates. The 
liberation of repressed material and its 
entrance into consciousness are thereby 
rendered possible. Lured on by a first 
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de-repression, the psychic unblocking 
is pursued step by step, de-repression 
and interpretation mutually condition- 
ing each other. It is in the technique 
of interpretation, and particularly in 
the use of symbolism, that Freud and 
his disciples have allowed themselves 
to indulge in arbitrary, obsessively 
dogmatic and pedantic extravagances 
that risk discrediting psychoanalysis 
and outdo the best jokes of Aristo- 
phanes and Moliére. This has moved 
certain wits to declare that the worst 
enemies of psychoanalysis are the psy- 
choanalysts themselves. 

It is likewise true that the diffusion of 
Freudian interpretations among the 


general public has had the effect of 
creating in people the very thing to 
be discovered in them, and _ poison- 
ing their imagination in the bargain. I 
refer especially to the lexicon of symboli- 
zation that Freud regards as common 


to all the members of a certain ethnic 
or linguistic group. A method is not to 
be judged by the abuses to which men 
put it, however, but by the positive re- 
sults it is able to achieve. In my opinion, 
it must be declared that the principles 
and laws of Freudian interpretation 
can be salvaged with an exact and rigor- 
ous methodology. 

The Freudian mechanisms of con- 
densation, displacement, dramatization, 
symbolization, secondary elaboration, 
censorship and disguise, obviously pro- 
visional in form and subject to revision, 
represent penetrating insights. Here 
Freud presents us with a notion of great 
interest that was almost ignored by pro- 
fessional psychologists before him. It is 
what Roland Dalbiez, in a book that has 
since become classic and was the first 
to elucidate Freudianism in a philo- 
sophical way,! has called the notion of 
psychic expression. According to this no- 
tion, a psychic state is determined not 
only from the front, if I may speak in 
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this way, as when I understand it 
through the object to which it is related, 
but also from behind, as it were, as when 
I understand it through other states and 
psychic dispositions of the subject of 
which it is at once the effect and the 
sign, that is to say, the psychic expres- 
sion. It'is something verifiable in a par- 
ticularly evident way in the case of 
“dereistic” psychic productions—dreams, 
hallucination and neurotic symptoms— 
which are no longer focussed on reality. 

Psychoanalysis inducted according 
to rigorous methodological rules is 
frequently without effect. When it does 
produce results, they are more often in 
the order of probability than certitude. 
In every instance, it involves a knowl- 
edge of the singular, explaining the in- 
dividual of the present by the individual 
of the past. All of this means that it 
does not pertain to the realm of specula- 
tive science, but to the domain of medi- 
cine. It accordingly suffers from the 
defects proper to the logical instruments 
of such a science. Freud remarks quite 
correctly that “a psychoanalysis is not 
an impartial scientific research, but a 
therapeutic action. It does not seek by 
its essence to prove, but to modify some- 
thing.” Within such limits, the explora- 
tion of the unconscious by the symbolic 
method, which plays only a secondary 
role in psychoanalysis, moreover, as 
Freud often repeated, has produced a 
sufficient number of well established 
positive results—the disclosed reality of 
memories and traumata buried since 
childhood have often been able to be 
verified from without by inquiry into 
the patient’s past—to make one regard 
this technique for exploring the geologi- 
cal depths of the soul, together with the 
technique of dream interpretation, as a 
discovery of the highest value. “The es- 
sential contribution of Freud’s work is 
thus to have created an entirely new 
method for exploring the unconscious.” 
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Freud’s remark cited a moment ago, 
however, recalled very opportunely that 
it is in order to cure that the psychia- 
trist resorts to psychoanalysis. What then 
is its therapeutic value? Without going 
into a detailed discussion, I shall simply 
present the conclusions to which it seems 
a serious study of the documents must 
lead. In my opinion, the psychoanaly- 
tic method—in spite of the logically 
imperfect form Freud, like almost all 
great innovators, has given to his dis- 
covery—is not only an instrument of in- 
vestigation capable of producing exact 
results, but also something that can lead 
to the cure of neurosis and perhaps even 
psychosis. (When it is a question of 
psychosis, however, schizophrenia, men- 
tal automatism and so on, it would be 
preferable to discuss the ideas of 
Bleuler and Jung instead of Freud’s.) 
It would be absurd to make psychoanal- 
ysis the sole therapeutic instrument for 
the cure of neuroses. It is one of the 
therapeutic instruments for the cure of 
certain neuroses, but the mechanism of 
cure in this case is especially interesting 
for philosophy. “As soon as the uncon- 
scious processes become _ conscious,” 
Freud writes, “the symptoms disappear.” 
It is not an abstract notion of the past 
that de-repression causes to return to the 
light of day, but the concrete past with 
the existential certitude proper to the 
intuition of memory.? This is indispens- 
able. It has been said that “the artificial 
provocation of the phenomena of hyper- 
amnesia* remains one of the pillars of 
the psychoanalytic edifice.” The patient 
now has before him his own uncon- 
scious, his own past misfortune, his own 
psychic wounds—inasmuch as they are 
his, pertain in an ineradicable manner 
to his own irreversible past and form 
one body with his own existence. Provo- 





* Pathological degree of retention and recall, ¢s- 
pecially of details. 
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cation of hyperamnesia is not enough, 
however. Intelligence must intervene. 
The interpretation made by the patient 
or recognized by him as true reveals to 
him the causal connection between the 
materials of his past life and the dis- 
turbance he is now suffering. It is im- 
portant to understand that it is a matter 
of an intellectual act of awareness 
that has nothing to do with deduction, 
but is an intuition bearing upon the 
very fibers of the subject's psychic tis- 
sue. Automatically, through the sole 
fact of this prise de conscience, the au- 
tomatisms created by the unconscious 
are made to disappear. The light of the 
intelligence dispells them. Every cure 
of a neurotic symptom by psychoanaly- 
sis bears testimony to the radical health 
of intelligence and consciousness. 


To indicate how this sort of cure can 
be spontaneous, I will cite a case of 
which I have direct knowledge. A young 
girl experienced symptoms of anxiety, 
that were becoming more distressing 
every year, whenever she found herself 
in an enclosure like a closed room or the 
compartment of a train. She happened 
to be an open soul and was accustomed 
to see herself clearly. One day when she 
was taking a walk in the country she 
said to herself, “It is not possible. There 
must be some explanation for it.” She 
then began to reflect on her past. Sud- 
denly the memory of a completely for- 
gotten incident of her early childhood 
came to mind. When she was about 
three years old, she was once with her 
father whom she rarely saw and whom 
she greatly feared. (The father was sep- 
arated from her mother.) She wanted 
to leave the room they were in. The 
instant she turned the knob on the door, 
her father put on the lock that was 
placed too high for the child’s hand to 
reach. She made for the window. But 
her father closed the window and stood 
in front of it. The child felt herself im- 
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prisoned and overcome with anxiety and 
humiliation. It was easy to grasp the 
connection between this event of early 
childhood and the anxiety now exper- 
ienced by the young girl whenever she 
found herself shut up in a given place. 
Suddenly the symptoms of the budding 
neurosis disappeared forever. ‘This 


young girl, who knew nothing about 
psychoanalysis, had effected a psycho- 
analytic cure without knowing it, like 
M. Jourdain, who had been speaking 
prose without knowing it. 


Cure by analysis consists essentially 
in dissolving morbid habits by reducing 
them to memory of the events that gave 
them birth. 


Roland Dalbiez notes correctly that 
“the key to the psychoanalytic cure is 
the distinction between habit and mem- 
ory. It has always been noted,” he con- 
tinues, “that the learning of a move- 
ment of dexterity, that is, the formation 
of a motor habit, is achieved only when 
consciousness has withdrawn from the 
motor ensemble and the latter inte- 
grated automatically. Inversely, it has 
been established that the sole fact of 
trying to become conscious again of the 
detail of executed gestures profoundly 
disturbs the motor habit and disrupts 
its automatic character. The pianist, the 
stenographer and the fencer are made 
by their automatisms. They are lost as 
soon as they want to analyze them.” 

It is a well known fact that it was 
the Viennese doctor, Joseph Breuer, who 
in the course of the years 1880-1882, 
made the discovery that the reintegra- 
tion of a traumatic memory in the field 
of consciousness can have a curative ef- 
fect. He called it a catharsis or cleans- 
ing of the soul. Breuer’s discovery con- 
sisted in the application of a general law 
of psychic determinism to the domain 
of morbidly affective habits. The per- 
sonal work of Freud consisted in creat- 
ing an absolutely original exploratory 
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technique, namely, the analysis of spon- 
taneous associations, dreams and in- 
hibited acts, and in being the first to 
perceive the pathogenic importance of 
unsuccessful repressions. As Freud him- 
self maintained, however, the credit for 
bringing to light the fundamental ther- 
apeutic principle of analysis, namely, 
the distintegration of habit by recollec- 
tion, belongs to Breuer. 


“It is this fundamental therapeutic 
principle that distinguishes the Freud- 
ian theory of the relations between habit 
and memory from what is maintained 
by Bergson. The French philosopher 
would oppose habit as an acquired bodi- 
ly mechanism and pure memory. Freud 
also opposes habit and memory, but in 
another way. It is impossible for him to 
concede that habit is purely somatic. 
His whole theory would crumble at its 
base. There are psychic, cognitive hab- 
its. Automatism can overtake psychic 
life as well as the life of the organism. 
The disintegration of morbid affective 
habits by their reduction to memory 
demonstrates the psychic character of 
such habits. The psychoanalytic cure 
might be said to be the therapeutic re- 
futation of the Bergsonian thesis that 
restricts habit to the purely organic and 
sees nothing in it except motor activ- 
ity.” 

Psychoanalysis can cure certain neu- 
roses, those whose etiology is not organ- 
ic but psychodynamic—above all, hys- 
teria (a concept rejected by Babinski, 
but which played a great role in the 
genesis of Freud’s theories and is pres- 
ently on the way to being rehabilitated) , 
psychogenic anxiety states and obsession- 
al neurosis. It should immediately be 
added that it can also aggravate them 
and can lead to neurosis or worse in 
the case of people who are well enough 
but one day unfortunately betake them- 
selves to a psychoanalyst’s office out of 
snobbery or imprudent curiosity about 
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themselves. Anyone occupied with these 
matters knows of examples of men 
whose mental and moral life have been 
ruined under such circumstances. It 
proves that the psychoanalytic method 
—from the point of view of therapy or 
the point of view of simple exploration 
of the unconscious—is a difficult and 
dangerous method. If it is generally the 
case of having to choose one good doc- 
tor out of a thousand, in this instance 
it is a case of having to choose one good 
psychoanalyst out of ten thousand. A 
discovery can be good in itself, but dif- 
ficult to handle, dangerous and demand- 
ing of exceptional precautions. That is 
the case with many inventions of the 
modern world. ‘The psychoanalytic 
method is risky both for the subject and 
for the doctor. I should like to give a 
few indications of this fact. 


What I mean, in short, is that psycho- 
analysis—and this is its scientific merit— 
takes us into forbidden territory. There 
is always a danger in upsetting the es- 
tablished relations between the cons- 
cious and the unconscious. There is al- 
ways a danger involved in entering up- 
on induced states of passivity. A frontier 
is crossed on the other side of which 
one can no longer count on the protec- 
tion of reason. One finds himself in the 
world of the savage. Who knows whether 
or not the dreamer off on an adventure 
will ever again find the door to his own 
house? The danger referred to already 
exists in the case of a subject who prac- 
tices the psychoanalytic method on him- 
self all alone. It is much more serious 
in the case of psychoanalysis properly 
so called, where two people, the doctor 
and the patient, set out together to en- 
ter into the patient’s unconscious. 

A new feature here not yet sufficient- 
ly brought to light is the fact that psy- 
choanalysis transforms the relationship 
heretofore established between the pa- 
tient and the doctor. Formerly the doc- 
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tor was only the representative of a cer- 
tain art which he practiced upon the 
sick person, disappearing himself as 
much as possible behind his art. If his 
personality should make an active ap- 
pearance (and perhaps therein, as a mat- 
ter of fact, lay the greatest efficacy of 
his action), it was in spite of himself, 
as it instrumentally came through his 
art. The same thing is true in the case 
of the spiritual director. Here, on the 
contrary, the medical activity is a un- 
ique combat between two personalities 
en route together to the regions of the 
inner inferno. This duel and entangle- 
ment in general sets up an extremely 
exhausting tension in the physician to 
maintain his independence and domin- 
ant indifference intact. There are risks 
involved to which his sanity might suc- 
cumb in the end. As for the patient, he 
is a patient in a truer and more formid- 
able sense than the word formerly con- 
veyed. If the experience turns out bad- 
ly, he is exposed to a disorganization, a 
more profound destruction of his psy- 
chic life. 


It is sometimes said that psychoanaly- 
sis is a kind of substitute for confession. 
This seems to me to be most incorrect. 
On the one hand, it would be an illu- 
sion to believe that confession has a 
curative power over neuroses and psy- 
choses. Its object and finality are not at 
all psychotherapeutic. The memories the 
patient imparts to his confessor are by 
definition memories that pertain to the 
sphere of the conscious and the precon- 
scious and depend upon voluntary evo- 
cation. If the patient scrutinizes himself 
and presses his will to probe further, he 
runs the risk of becoming over-scrupu- 
lous, but he does not enter for all that 
the world of the unconscious. When a 
neurotic or delirious person goes to con- 
fession, far from laying bare the root 
of his neurosis or delirium, he deluges 
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his confessor instead with the effusions 
of his neurosis or delirium.’ 


On the other hand, confession in it- 
self is an act of reason and will. The 
two personalities present to each other 
are cut off from each other as much as 
possible. The patient delivers up the 
secret of his heart to the confessor sole- 
ly as to an instrument of God. The con- 
fessor hides his entire personality be- 
hind his role of being a judge. 


If we take into account the impor- 
tance in psychoanalysis of the unique 
conflict of human personalities just 
spoken of, two typical features of psy- 
choanalytic treatment begin to take on 
peculiar significance. The first is the fact 
that it is a rule that in order to avoid 
certain dangers of nervous disorder, a 
future psychoanalyst has to begin by be- 
ing psychoanalyzed himself. It is only 
after this sort of initiation and prelimi- 
mary psychic purification that he in 
turn will be able to undertake the psy- 
choanalysis of others. The second typic- 
al feature is the law of transference. 
This is the inevitable manifestation at 
one time or another of the morbid hab- 
its of the patient, notably his neurotic 
tendencies, toward the psychoanalyst 
himself. All whose functions oblige 
them to accept intimate confidences, 
confessors, physicians, lawyers, undoubt- 
edly are exposed to becoming the object 
of the emotions of the neurotic person 
who may confide in them. But there is 
a. question here of a much deeper and 
more typical law. Transference is a nec- 
essary stage for a neurotic to go through 
on the way to psychoanalytic resolution 
of his difficulties. “A psychodynamic 
neurosis, according to the schema of 
Freud, is a system of morbid malrepress- 
ed habits expressing themselves in an 
erratic way. One of the first consequen- 
ces of the cure (analytic) will be that 
these morbid habits, instead of manifest- 
ing themselves towards the environment, 
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will externalize themselves towards the 
doctor.”"* Freud declares, “An analysis 
without transference is an impossibility.” 
If this is necessarily so, is it not due to 
the fact of the very special relationship 
in psychoanalysis that links the two per- 
sonalities of the doctor and the patient 
together? Is it not a typical manifesta- 
tion of the intromission of the one into 
the soul of the other that has been 
pointed out? 


It is this same very special relation- 
ship that removes psychoanalysis from 
the plane of science (practical science) 
proper to medicine in the classical sense 
of the term® and places it on the level 
of a conflict between person and person, 
where individuality and contingency pre- 
dominate. Perhaps this also explains 
why psychoanalysts generally have much 
greater trouble than others in keeping 
to the laws of objectivity proper to the 
scientific method. “Psychoanalysts,” Cla- 
rapéde declared, “give one the impres- 
sion of being the owls of psychology. 
They can see in the dark. This is cer- 
tainly a great advantage because many 
things transpire in the subterranean 
depths of the subconscious, as in the 
dark recesses of the primitive soul, and 
they have discovered a number of con- 
nections and facts that have escaped the 
notice of other psychologists. This ad- 
vantage has its reverse side, however. 
Accustomed to the dark, they sometimes 
seem unable to stand the light and to 
explain their concepts with clarity, in a 
rational way convincing to those who, 
unlike themselves, are not convinced 
beforehand. They seem also to have 
lost the sense for nuances and appear 
to be no longer able to distinguish very 
well between an abracadabra hypothesis 
and a likely induction.” 


The meaning of the observations I 
have just made should not be miscon- 
strued. They are not meant to condemn 
the psychoanalytic method. Nor do 
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they presume that it is morally illicit. 
There is no question of that at all. It 
is simply a question of the dangers it 
presents, the reasons for which I have 
tried to indicate. It is clear that in cer- 
tain Cases it is proper to resort to danger- 
ous medication. When an abnormal 
connection between the conscious and 
the unconscious betrays itself by a neu- 
rotic symptom that is ravaging a human 
life, there should be no hesitation about 
trying psychoanalysis if nosological in- 
dications call for it, and if also one is 
placed in the hands of a good psycho- 
analyst. ‘To have recourse to psycho- 
analysis as one takes aspirin, however, 
betokens a very costly naiveté.® 

Before concluding this section, in con- 
nection with the question of moral licit- 
ness, I would like to indicate the way 
certain investigators proceed on the pre- 
text of being scientific. To verify ex- 
perimentally the value of Freudian sym- 
bolism, Schrétter and Roffenstein would 
hypnotize their subjects and suggest they 
dream of some disgusting obscenity 
whispered into their ear in order to see 
how the obscene image would be dis- 
guised in the dream. Betlheim and 
Hartmann chose patients affected with 
certain associative disturbances (Korsa- 
kov’s syndrome) and made them learn 
by heart certain prose pieces, offensive 
in content, in order to see what spon- 
taneous symbolizations could be veri- 
fied when the subjects later recited the 
pieces. This sort of experiment on poor 
sick people, who are treated as specimens 
and whose imagination is undoubtedly 
harmed, raises questions about the mor- 
al assumptions animating the experi- 
meniers. 


Freudian Psychology 


N MY OPINION, it is above all for the 
notion of psychic dynamism that 
Freudian psychology must be given cred- 
it. Other psychologists had already 
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brought it to light with greater philo- 
sophical force, Bergson in particular. 
Freud, however, made remarkably fertile 
use of it in the field of psychiatry and 
empiriological knowledge.* The _ pro- 
found life of the unconscious appeared 
to him to be composed of tendencies, de- 
sires, instincts and impulses unlike me- 
chanical forces and comparable to vital 
energies directed from within towards an 
end, each of them working to attain its 
object with the fierce tenacity, flexibility 
and artfulness of life. Freud went to 
extremes in this regard, but the restora- 
tion of dynamism and finality has very 
great value in the eyes of a Thomist. 
He carried the role of instincts and af- 
fectivity to such excess that he seems to 
see the whole human being in their 
terms. It remains true, nevertheless, 
that he forcefully attracted attention to 
a part of the psychic life of the animal 
endowed with reason that had generally 
been neglected because it was masked by 
higher functions. On the other hand, it 
is true that he employed a language that 
was extremely anthropomorphic and 
mythological. In my opinion, it was 
the price he had to pay for the correct 
methodological feeling, if I may use the 
expression, that he had about psychology 
as an empiriological science. (The un- 
fortunate thing was that he himself 
wanted to make a philosophy of man out 
of this empiriological science, and that 
succeeded in confusing everything.) 

It is a well known fact that with re- 
gard to what he calls the psychopatho- 
logy of everyday life, his originality con- 
sisted in assuming that even occurrences 
such as lapses, forgetfulness, mistakes, 
omissions and the like have a meaning, 
that is, that they are at the same time 
effects and signs of hidden affective ten- 
dencies. His dream theory is equally 


* On the distinction between empiriological know]- 
edge and ontological knowledge, cf. The Degree of 
Knowledge, ch. tv. 
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well known. To trace every single 
dream back to a satisfaction of desire in 
disguise is an assumption so obviously 
oversimplified that Freud himself felt 
obliged to modify it. In 1920, in his Be- 
yond the Pleasure Principle, he accorded 
a place to the automatism of repetition 
and conceded “that in psychic life there 
exists an inevitable tendency towards re- 
production or repetition, a tendency 
that asserts itself without taking pleas- 
ure into account, putting itself above 
it.” It should be noted, incidentally, 
that in this same theory of the dream as 
a realization of desire, the desire in 
question is not, as is so often believed, re- 
garded by Freud as always sexual in char- 
acter. He expressed himself very clearly 
on this subject. 


Enough has been said about this topic. 
If, in my opinion, the world of dreams 
is infinitely more complicated and mys- 
terious than Freud maintains and Freud 
did not succeed in his attempt to master 
it, it is nevertheless true that he has seen 
very well that here one must grant a 
preponderant role to the dynamism of 
tendencies. 


It is in the Freudian theory of neuro- 
sis, however, that the role of this dyna- 
mism appears to best advantage. I think 
it has to be acknowledged that both the 
existence of neuroses of psychodynamic 
origin and the explanation of them pro- 
posed by Freud are well founded con- 
ceptions. Roland Dalbiez has shown in 
a very profound discussion that the cele- 
brated studies of Pavlov on conditioned 
reflexes constitute a remarkable confir- 
mation of Freud on this point. For 
Freud, psychoneuroses “are due to an 
internal conflict. An instinctive impulse 
has been repelled into the unconscious 
and for a certain length of time success- 
fully repressed. The equilibrium then 
becomes upset. The repression meets 
with defeat, and the repressed material 
makes its return in the guise of neuro- 
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pathological symptoms.” Pavlov induced 
experimental neuroses in a dog, effect- 
ing in him a collision of instincts, fol- 
lowing out a scheme that may be super- 
imposed upon Freud’s. Here is an ex- 
ample of Pavlov’s experience. 


Some food was presented to a dog at 
the same time that an electric current 
was applied to a point on his skin. By 
itself alone, the electric current would 
produce a reaction of retreat and de- 
fense. Associated with the presentation 
of food, the electric current finally loses 
the power to arouse a defense reaction 
and acquires the power to provoke sali- 
vation. There is an inhibition of the 
defense instinct by a conditioned reflex 
related to the food instinct. But the 
equilibrium thus effected is unstable. If 
the point of application of the electric 
current is changed, the equilibrium is 
destroyed, the current ceases to provoke 
salivation and violent manifestations of 
defense are unleashed. The dog be- 
comes extremely excitable and restless © 
as never before. In the language of 
Freud, it would be said that there has 
been a return of what was repressed (the 
defense instinct) as a consequence of un- 
successful repression. 


Another example is very curious be- 
cause it shows how a conflict of tenden- 
cies that disturbs an animal can be re- 
lated to cognitive phenomena. I mean 
it can render a certain discernment im- 
possible. “Imagine a dog in whom a 
positive conditioned reflex has been set 
up in response to the appearance of a 
luminous circle. Food is presented to 
the dog each time the circle appears. 
Thereafter, whenever the circle makes its 
appearance, the dog salivates. If the 
animal is now shown an ellipse, the great 
axis of which is equal to the diameter 
of the circle and the ratio of whose axes 
is 14, the dog begins to salivate. But 
since the presentation of the circle is ac- 
companied by food, while that of the 
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ellipse is not, the dog soon enough comes 
to the point where he distinguishes the 
circle from the ellipse. The experiment 
is pursued with ellipses the ratio of 
whose axes is successively 2/3, 3/4, 4/5, 
5/6, 6/7, 7/8, and it is established that the 
dog succeeds in differentiating them. 
But when it comes to an ellipse whose 
ratio of axes is 8/9, which very much re- 
sembles a circle, the equilibrium between 
excitation by the circle and inhibition 
of differentiation by the ellipse is de- 
stroyed.” There is no means of dis- 
cerning the circle which says, Food and 
salivation! from the ellipse which says, 
Attention! No salivation! “The dog be- 
comes nervous, jumps at the appara- 
tus...’ An experimental neurosis has 
temporarily been induced in him. 


But to come back to Freud. It is re- 
markable how several of his adversaries 
with mechanistic or organicist prejudices 
criticize him for veering, so to speak, 
towards spiritualism. After all, does he 
not claim that illnesses like neuroses and 
psychoses, and, to speak of certain of his 
disciples, even perhaps organic illnesses, 
can spring from psychic rather than so- 
matic causes? What is one to think of 
the psychogenic origin of illnesses? To 
relate this question to metaphysical 
problems Freud never posed, truthfully 
speaking, philosophically there is no 
spiritualism here—neither Cartesian spir- 
itualism nor spiritualism in the genuine 
sense. Whatever the situation is with 
regard to the question of the spiritual- 
ity of the human soul, here we have 
rather an animism — one that is very 
well founded, moreover, in my opinion. 
If it is true that the soul (conceived of 
as an entelechy in Aristotle’s sense) and 
the body it informs constitute together a 
single unique substance, then it becomes 
clear that every psychic disorder is link- 
ed to at least a functional disturbance 
of the organism. And it becomes no less 
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clear that this same total nosological 
fact can be considered, if I may say so, 
from either one side or the other. In 
certain cases the cause can be altogether 
psychic, in other cases altogether so- 
matic, and in still others again both 
psychic and somatic at the same time 
(somatic at least as regards grounding 
and hereditary dispositions, a_ thing 
which Freud never denied). The same 
thing goes for the cure. This poses no 
difficulty of a theoretical nature for the 
philosopher. 

There is another aspect of Freudian 
psychology, a “nocturnal” aspect. This 
is the aspect, naturally, that has attract- 
ed the attention of the general public. 


I am thinking particularly of the the- 
ory of the libido. Freud has expressed 
himself on this subject in such opposite 
terms that sometimes the libido appears 
to be simply the equivalent of what the- 
ologians call concupiscence, the unre- 
strained desire for what can satisfy the 
senses and the taste for pleasure, and 
self-love; sometimes to be a sort of meta- 
physical eros expressive of the energy 
of being and its striving towards exist- 
ence and life; and at other times again 
to be a desire of a sexual nature. The 
final meaning is so preponderant that 
the reproach of pansexualism directed at 
Freudian psychology remains merited in 
spite of everything. This psychology 
seems itself to be dominated by a kind 
of sexual obsession. The preponder- 
ance of this last meaning is due either to 
the fact that sexology was a privileged 
field of study for Freud or, as will pre- 
sently be pointed out, because he lacks 
any philosophical criterion of specifica- 
tion and consequently confuses a general 
notion with the most striking example 
of its realization. 


On the other hand, as has elsewhere 
been indicated,® a general philosophy of 
a very inferior type prevents Freud from 
distinguishing potentiality and actual- 





ity. He replaces potentiality by a sum 
total of actualities conflicting among 
themselves; and for indetermination 
orientated towards normal actuation but 
capable of multiple actuations, he sub- 
stitutes a constellation of opposing ac- 
tualities in conflict. 

Hence the normal seems to him to be 
nothing more than a particular instance 
of the abnormal, and health a par- 
ticular case of illness. This is the main 
reason for the exaggerations contained 
in his theories on infantile sexuality, the 
Oedipus complex and the like. In these 
theories he interprets pathological ma- 
terial, of unexceptionable worth some- 
times, in a violent, morose and degrad- 
ing way. He indulges in the most arbi- 
trary generalizations (as when he con- 
siders the existence of the Oedipus com- 
plex to be a universal law) and he re- 
gards the child as a polymorphous per- 
vert (the word, pervert, implying of 
course no moral judgment). 

It must be appreciated, however, that 
the entire play of the instincts, as num- 
erous and powerful as they are, remains 
open in man. It possesses a relative in- 
determination that finds its normal per- 
fection and regulation only in reason. 
The undifferentiated character of the in- 
stincts consequently leaves open the pos- 
sibility of abnormal fixations at any giv- 
en stage. Let us understand, further- 
more, that if certain perversions would 
appear to be a regression to an infantile 
stage of instinctual development, there 
is, nevertheless, an essential difference 
between “infantile non-integration” and 
the disintegration, complicated by ana- 
chronistic and discordant reintegration, 
that is proper to the pathological state.” 
Then we shall understand how absurd 
the expression of polymorphous pervert 
is, which Freud uses with regard to the 
child. It is enough to replace this no- 
tion of polymorphous perversion by the 
notion of polymorphous pervertibility; 
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the error is corrected but by that very 
fact one places oneself outside the pale 
of Freudianism. Freud declares, “When 
someone has become grossly and mani- 
festly perverted, one can more accurate- 
ly state that he has been arrested, that 
he represents an arrested stage of devel- 
opment.” A formulation like this is typi- 
cal of the central error of the Freudian 
psychology here being described. 


Finally, with good reason, this psycho- 
logy aims to be a psychology of a purely 
empiriological type. It is pervaded and 
overwhelmed on every side, however, by 
a pseudometaphysics of the most vulgar 
character, which Freud is all the less 
anxious to dispense with as he imagines 
he has no philosophy or metaphysics at 
all. I say pseudometaphysics of the most 
vulgar type, because it combines all the 
prejudices of deterministic, mechanistic 
scientism with all the prejudices of ir- 


rationalism. A powerful philosophical 
irrationalism like Bergson’s or even 


Klage’s (although the metaphysics of 
the latter is abominable in my eyes) 
and an arrogantly rational scientism like 
Berthelot’s, for example, are something 
noble. But what can be said of a theory 
of the soul collaborated upon by Caliban 
become scientist and Monsieur Homais 
become irrationalist? 


The schemata of the psychic apparatus 
proposed by Freud — especially the 
second schema: ego (comprising the con- 
scious and _ preconscious), superego 
(comprising the repressing elements of 
the unconscious), id (comprising every- 
thing primitive and repressed), illus- 
trate the confusion just spoken of be- 
tween the schemata of a completely em- 
piriological psychology and the explana- 
tions of a philosophical psychology—I 
mean to say when Freud claims he is 
able to explain with such schemata, 
say, the superego® regarded as “the heir 
of the Oedipus complex,” the source of 
morality. The same confusion engenders 
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a sort of explanatory mythology, in 
which the life instincts connected with 
the libido and the death instincts con- 
nected with the instinct of individual 
conservation (that is, for Freud, of a 
return to the inorganic elements which 
are the material of the living organism) 
have as much worth as the Eros and 
Thanatos of old Heraclitus. It is useless 
to insist upon so evident a point. I 
prefer to say a few words about a con- 
cept that plays a major role in Freudian 
psychology, the concept of sublimation. 

There is a good discussion of this con- 
cept in an essay by Gustave Thibon 
(in Etudes Carmélitaines, April 1936). 
The first thing to be taken into account 
is the fact that the notion of the specifi- 
cation of tendencies by their formal ob- 
ject is entirely alien to the thought of 
Freud. Considering tendencies and in- 
stincts exclusively from the side of the 
subject (already a form of materialism 
as regards the manner of knowing), he 
is utterly incapable of discovering any 
difference of essence among them. How 
could he avoid, therefore, fusing all of 
them into one and the same fundamen- 
tal instinct, of which they are supposed- 
ly but various transformations, or rath- 
er, disguises? On the other hand, his 
denial of the autonomy of the spiritual 
and his deeply ingrained taste for taking 
revenge on man could only serve to push 
him further in the same direction (a 
doctrinal materialism this time, if it be 
true that materialism can be character- 
ized by the reduction of the higher to 
the lower). The result is that for him 
the so-called “higher” states, poetic in- 
spiration and mystical love, for example, 
are simply transformations and masks 
of instinct, detours by means of which 
a sensuality inhibited in its normal exer- 
cise is satisfied in an insidious and veiled 
manner. All human inebriation is spe- 
cifically sensual. 

It is only too easy to observe the many 
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mixtures, combinations and collusions 
which can occur by accident in the poor 
mechanism of human nature. This very 
observation, however, attests to the fact 
that the dynamic structures thus mixed 
are distinct in essence. The Freudian in- 
terpretation is not founded on any neces- 
sitating reason, but on the simple and 
brutal a priort denial of an order of 
realities whose rational certitude is es- 
tablished with the help of the instru- 
ments of philosophy, and established 
solely with the help of such instruments. 

Does this mean that the term, sub- 
limation, whose Freudian meaning is 
unacceptable, has to be rejected in it- 
self? I do not think so. On the con- 
trary, in a quite different sense, it seems 
susceptible of being used to designate 
a psychic process of the highest impor- 
tance. 

The inebriation of the poetic or re- 
ligious soul is specifically spiritual in it- 
sel, and therefore specifically distinct 
from instinct. Does this mean that it is 
divorced from instinct? It is absurd to 
absorb the higher into tfte lower, but it 


is inhuman to separate the one from the 
other. 


It was suggested a while back that 
there are typical differences between the 
instincts as they are to be found in man 
and the instincts as they are found in 
animals lacking reason. Instincts have a 
far greater relative indetermination in 
man than in animals and require to 
receive their final regulation at the 
hands of reason. This is because in man 
instincts are kindred to the spirit and 
made for it. “Their true center, their 
supreme depth lies beyond the finalities 
of organic life.” They possess a secret 
aspiration to bathe “in those delicate 
vibrations that communicate with the 
spirit.” This is as true of the typical 
tonality due to the difference between 
the sexes as it is of other tonalities of 
the affective life. This typical tonality 
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(and here we catch up again the Freu- 
dian distinction between the sexual and 
the genital) greatly overflows, in the 
human being, the boundaries of the in- 
stinct directed towards procreation. It 
impregnates the fairest creations of cul- 
ture and plays an immense role in the 
genesis of the higher affective states. 


With Gustave Thibon, therefore, we 
can define sublimation—true sublima- 
tion—as “a sort of ascendent reflux of 
instinct in the direction of the imma- 
terial sources of the human being, as 
the qualitative integration of sensible 
rhythms into the melody of the interior 
life. Subjectively, it is accompanied by 
a feeling of equilibrium, peace and in- 
ner plenitude, by a sense of liberation 
from the bondage and discord of the 
lower appetites and by a spontaneous 
transparency, as it were,” of the depths 
of nature to the influence of the spirit. 
If moral progress calls for an ascetic bat- 
tle of the spirit against the flesh, and 
knows phases in which no sublimation 
is achieved, in which the lower instincts 
are vanquished only to become all the 
more besetting, it must also issue in a 
phase of final integration corresponding 
to sublimation as just defined, the evan- 
gelical name for which is the beatitude 
of peace.?° 


Freudian philosophy 


I shall devote only a few reflections to 

Freudian philosophy. There is noth- 
ing so difficult as to have to speak about 
a philosophy that does not avow itself 
to be a philosophy. 

The whole of Freudian philosophy 
rests upon the prejudice of a radical de- 
nial of spirituality and freedom. As a 
result, experimental insights, which are 
often correct, become hardened philo- 
sophically into the worst errors. Freud 
quite rightly saw that the most normal 
human nature bears within itself a plu- 
rality of more or less antagonistic forces. 
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For him, however, this plurality becomes 
absolute, the human person decomposes 
and decays before the eyes of the psy- 
chologist. He has discovered a powerful 
instrument for exploring the unconsci- 
ous and took cognizance of the formida- 
ble world, the interior inferno thronged 
with monsters repressed in the uncon- 
scious. But he confuses the unconscious 
itself with this inferno, which consti- 
tutes only a part of it.41 And because he 
divorces it from the life of reason and 
spirit, he makes the entire instinctive 
life, and not just the part that is effec- 
tively divorced by repression—or by vice 
or wickedness—into some kind of pure 
bestiality crouched in the depths of 
man’s being. He thus disregards the cen- 
tral law of the essentially human char- 
acter of man’s normal instinctive life re- 
ferred to before. Repressed, active, bes- 
tial, infantile, alogical and sexual are 
the six notes with which Jones charac- 
terizes the unconscious of Freud. As in 
the case of Marx, it has to be recognized 
that in the errors of Freudian philoso- 
phy there is an element of grandeur, 
which pushes a critical truth to the 
point of absurdity. Both men recognized 
the essential importance of what Thom- 
ists call material causality. The unfor- 
tunate thing is that they made it the 
whole, or at least the principal thing. 

It is hard not to see in Freud’s work a 
punishment for the arrogance of the 
proud, pharisaical personality which ra- 
tionalism had erected into an end su- 
preme in itself. The masks drop one aft- 
er the other, and what was in whitened 
sepulchres comes out into broad day- 
light. Man had denied all the evil and 
the irrational he carries in himself so 
as to be able to enjoy the testimony of 
his own conscience and be pleased with 
himself and justified through himself. 
Established in the illusion and decep- 
tion of a false nominalist consciousness 
of self, he made great use of moralism 
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and spiritualism, but emptied of their 
content. 

The effort of Freud was successful in 
denouncing the lie present in this false 
consciousness.!2 The latter, to tell the 
truth, hides and disguises deep uncon- 
scious undercurrents—not only economic 
interests and class interests, as Marx af- 
firmed, but in general the whole world 
of concupiscence and egoistic love of self, 
the savage and the demoniacal which 
men had wished to deny. After Freud, 
a certain type of pharisaism has become 
impossible. In order to restore his unity, 
man will have to find a new freshness 
and attain to a new consciousness of self. 

On the other hand (it is a case of am- 
bivalence), this anxious will to denude 
human nature and show it its ugliness is 
accompanied by a strange but undoubt- 
ed compassion: a compassion for the sick 
person, a compassion for the child whose 
first experiences are those of shame and 
grief, a compassion for man as the prey 
of many demons and lost in his own 
misery. Freud sees them all as unfortu- 
nate victims tormented by an inexor- 
able fate. Whatever the worth of these 
affective dispositions themselves, when 
they intrude themselves into the intel- 
lect and command a philosophy, they 


can wreak nothing but havoc and ma- 
nias. 


Freud’s larval philosophy appears 
to be a morbid symptom affecting 
the intelligence in consequence of an 
unsuccessful repression of the affective 
dispositions in question. It is nothing 
more than a disguise for a deep hatred 
of the form of reason. It is sufficient 
to note here the failure of the effort of 
Freud and his school to account for the 
superior activities of the human being 
—art, morality and religion, by psycho- 
analysis and an empiricism or radical 
sensualism with sexualist tendencies. 

This failure has been established by 
Jung with regard to art, by Malinowski 
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with regard to the origin of morality and 
the astonishing theory of the original 
parricide, which, according to Dalbiez, 
stems from anthropological romance. 
Without a smile, in Totem and Taboo, 
Freud explains that one day “the expel- 
led brothers came together and killed 
and ate the father, thus putting an end 
to the existence of the paternal horde,” 
and that this cannibalistic act is not only 
the origin of totemic sacrifice and exoga- 
my, but it gives the key to all religions. 
Freud concludes, “I can therefore ter- 
minate and summarize this brief inves- 
tigation by stating that in the Oedipus 
complex one finds the beginning of re- 
ligion, morality, society and art at the 
same time.” This, on the part of the 
father of the Oedipus complex, is push- 
ing paternal pride a little too far. 


Finally, I think that at the bottom 
of Freudian metaphysics there is what 
Max Scheler has called ressentiment: 
the resentment, Freud himself has ex- 
plained, of a soul insulted and humil- 
iated since childhood; a resentment, it 
seems, against human nature itself; a 
resentment, above all, against all those 
things—rational, moral and _ religious 
forms and regulations—which, according 
to him, in pretending to subdue the 
world of instinct in the name of an ideal, 
only add to man’s misfortune and pro- 
voke psychic disorders. Acheronta move- 
bo. It has already been remarked that 
this bitter pessimism does not lack a 
certain greatness. A species of desperate 
pity, discernible also in the case of 
Luther, seems to bring Freud, who sees 
everything from the angle of vision of 
the clinic for psychoneurotics, to the 
point of making morality, with its pro- 
hibitions, which he considers arbitrary, 
and the guilt feeling it develops, re- 
sponsible for a flood of evils and addi- 
tional tortures that men inflict upon 
themselves. 


Freud bears a special grudge against 





cultural sexual morality. It is appro- 
priate to point out here that in the first 
place the human species is a species that 
cannot live and develop except in a state 
of culture. In the second place, the 
laws of cultural morality precisely tend 
to lessen the causes of the sufferings and 
evils to which the species is exposed and 
to add to its creative tension but they 
cannot tend to this end, however, with- 
out striking the individual harshly. Con- 
sequently morality becomes for humani- 
ty a yoke, as intolerable as it is indis- 
pensable, unless love comes to alleviate 
it and the sway of divine mercy comes 
to compensate for the demands of law, 
not abolishing them, but superadding 
other and better requirements to them. 
This creates for those for whom, through 
undeserved luck, the fulfilment of the 
law is less strenuous, unique duties of 
friendship and fraternal respect towards 
the others. This is not the place, how- 
ever, to begin a discussion of this theme. 

In conclusion, I would like to point 
out that in Freud we find an outstand- 
ing example of the statistical law accord- 
ing to which great discoveries—especial- 
ly when they relate to the world of sense 
—because of the unfortunate condition 
of man and his lack of strength to sus- 
tain the truth, seem to need violent af- 
fective stimulation, which, as it inspires 
and guides research, at the same time 
inclines the intellect to error. In the 
final analysis, however, error serves the 
truth in spite of itself.1* Thanks to the 
fact that reason as a consequence feels 
obliged to undertake the processes of 
purification and reintegration, it is the 
truth that will again have the last word. 


Translated by BERNARD GILLIGAN 


NOTES 


1 Roland Dalbiez, La méthode psychanalytique et 
la doctrine freudienne, Paris, 1936 (Desclee de Brou- 
wer), 2nd edition in 1949. 

2 What memory presents to us is a formal sign. 
Through it and in it, it is not an image of our past, 
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but our past itself—what has been and is no more— 
that we know. Cf. my critical studies, La Philosophie 
Bergsonienne, 2nd edition, pp. 273-277 and Les De- 
grés du Savoir, pp. 231-233. 

3 Cf. Dr. Charles Odier. Deux Sources, consciente 
et inconsciente, de la vie morale, 2nd edition, Neu- 
chatel, 1947. 


# Roland Dalbiez, op.cit. 


5 On the intrinsically practical character of medi- 
cal science (something that is totally different from 
an applied speculative science), I made some remarks 
in a brief report (“Le discernement medical du mer- 
veilleux”), at the Journées de Psychologie Religieuse 
d’Avon, in 1936 (Etudes Carmélitaines, April 1937). 


6 It should be noted here that conscientious psy- 
choanalysts are the first to proclaim that the psycho- 
analytic cure is not to be suggested without quali- 
fications. Cf. for example, Dr. Michel Gressot, “Les 
indications et la technique de la cure psychanaly- 
tique”, in Medecine et Hygiene, Geneva, 15 Novem- 
ber 1952, p. 17. “Finally the indication must be 
weighed with prudence when it is urged that the 
process be supported by a conflictual situation, but 
the “prise de conscience” of that dependence, or a 
reversal in the pathogenic situation, would place be- 
fore the patient a risk of disequilibrium or more 
serious depression, for example, in the case of dis- 
location of irreplaceable family ties, as completely 
neurotic as they might nevertheless be . .. However, 
contra-indication is not equivalent in these matters 
to therapeutic nihilism, for the alternative posed 
in general is not psychoanalysis or abstention, but 
psychoanalysis or psychotherapy of another type—a 
radical treatment or, by default, a symptomatic 
treatment. And in doubtful cases, one can resort 
for a time to a “trial-psychoanalysis’” aimed at 
clarifying the prognostication. 

7 A more general and much more significant prob- 
lem is the one that concerns the relationship of 
psychotherapy (and not just psychological investiga- 
tion) to ethics. Certain passages from an article 
I have published on the work of Roland Dalbiez 
can appropriately be reproduced at this point. 

“In the forceful and suggestive discussion in which 
he insists upon referring to the specific object and 
the proper limits of psychotherapy (op.cit., t. II, 
p. 407-408), Dalbiez writes that the education of 
the will, by reason of the end to be pursued, is a 
moral and religious task, and not one for psycho- 
therapy. Psychotherapy is distinguished from moral 
and religious education not only by its end, but 
also by its means. Whereas ethics and religion make 
use of freedom, psychotherapy avails itself of a 
certain determinism. It is absolutely necessary to 
emphasize this point strongly because it is ignored 
by many authors in practice and in theory. The 
phenomena that psychotherapy attempts to modify 
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are pathological phenomena and not moral faults. 
Its end is not to render people virtuous, but to 
restore them to health. When it is a question of 
bodily health, its distinction from virtue is com- 
pletely evident. Nobody declares that palpitations 
of the heart are moral faults. When it is a question 
of psychic health, however, it is curious to find how 
certain people confuse it with virtue. Even in the 
realm of normality, however, the distinction be- 
tween psychological determinism and morality is 
easy to grasp. Intellectual and artistic aptitudes are 
incontestably something psychological, but they do 
not pertain to morality. Nobody can be blamed 
morally for his lack of aptitude for mathematics 
or sculpturing. The most heroic moral efforts run 


aground 


trying to overcome the limitations of 


psychic capacities. A fortiori it is the same in 
the realm of abnormal psychic life. Will power 
counts for nothing in the presence of a fecling of 
depersonalization. Psychic health, far from being 
confused with virtue, is presupposed by it. It can 
be appreciated, therefore, that while ethics sets out 
to realize the total and supreme good of man by 
means of free will, psychotherapy sets out to realize 
a human good that is partial and relative, namely, 
health, whether psychic or physical, by means of 
psychological determinism. To introduce the culti- 
vation of the free will into psychotherapy is to be 
guilty of confusing essences”. 

Roland Dalbiez pits his characteristically impla- 
cable logic against this confusion. He pursues it 
among the disciples of Jung, as well as those of Jas- 
pers. I am fully in accord with him on the necessity 
of the distinction. It is desirable that it be not badly 
understood and lead to forgetfulness of the fact that 
psychotherapy, like medicine in general, is not a 
speculative science, but a practical science, which 
proceeds modo compositivo, and constitutes an art 
extrinsically related to ethics, since the being whose 
aim it is to cure is a man, in whom, freedom of 
choice and natural determinism interact. “The ex- 
clusive role of psychotherapy is to relieve its client 
of strictly pathological and not to 
furnish him with a metaphysics, a system of ethics 
or a political theory.” That much is understood. It 
can happen, however, that in order to relieve a 
certain individual of strictly pathological phenomena 
correction of the way he uses his free choice might 
have to enter into the picture. In the name of 
what so-called scientific integrity would the doctor 
be forbidden to point such a thing out to his client? 
In order to of ‘t dispositions in them unfavorable 
to the healthy equilibrium of their biological ten- 
dencies, Doctor Paul Carton counsels his patients 
about rules of dietetic moderation, but in addition, 
about lying, to vile 
speech, etc. Since it is a question in all this of 
bringing these people back to good health, it is in 


phenomena 


abstention from, resistance 
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view of an end proper to medicine that these pre- 
scriptions, moral in their own nature, are “usurped” 
by the art of Hippocrates as a means to health. 
Likewise, it is not to be “prescinding” from 
morality, but on the contrary to be acting in con- 
formity with an elementary moral law, nor to 
aggravate the condition of a psychopath by attacking 
his convictions through clumsy moralizations or by 
burdening his will with tasks it cannot carry out 
(the moralist acts in the same way in cases that are 
not pathological). On the other hand, let us consider 
the way in which a physician behaves as a rule. When 
it is appropriate to administer a purgative or to apply 
a cupping-glass, the doctor purely and simply pre- 
scribes the remedy in question. But if it seems to 
him that an action forbidden by the moral law, a 
fault involving sexual morality, for example, would 
be favorable to the disappearance of a neurosis or 
mental disorder, he abstains from prescribing such 
a remedy and contents himself with informing his 
patient about the state of the question, leaving the 
decision up to the latter’s own free choice and 
moral code. If he is questioned from that point of 
What 
does this signify except that the medical art, in 
the person of the subject who exercises it and be- 


view, he even counsels formally against it. 


cause of its own human purposes, recognizes its 
subordination to ethics, which forbids the doctor 
to induce another to commit a moral fault? The 
additional elucidations here presented in no way lessen 
the value of the methodological distinctions laid 
down by the author of a book whose admirable 
moral wholesomeness as much as its intellectual 
exactness merit the recognition of the psychologist 
and the medical man as well as the philosopher and 
the educated man who is anxious to obtain a sure 
orientation with regard to problems in which day 


by day so many incompetents become invoived. 
From the point of view of the philosophy of 
knowledge, this book seems to me to be a unique 
example of purification by intelligence and a triumph 
of rationalism in the classical sense. In this respect 
it can be said to exemplify the French scientific tra- 
dition in a very felicitous way, and in 2 manner the 
“spirit” of which restores to irrational vitzlity its 
proper value, reflecting on its discoveries. If it can 
be admitted that there are typical “temperaments” 
in the case of works of thought themselves, due to 
subjective conditions, in general nothing is more 
stimulating that to confront a doctrine and a 
thinker with contrary characteristics in this regard, 
provided the thinker does not follow the bent of 
his temperament, but the truth. No inteilectual com- 
plexions are more opposed to each other than that 
of Dalbiez the metaphysician, logician and _ intel- 
lectual realist 


and Freudianism wholly vibrating 


with divinatory intuitions and the exasperated spir- 
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it of vindication. That is why the work of Dal- 
biez teaces us such a useful lesson. As the author 
himself explains in the preface, he has not sought 
simply to give a descriptive exposition of Freud’s 
thought, but to present it in its purest and most 
valid form, transposing it into a world of perfectly 
exact scientific method and logical clarity that 
Freud himself never knew. It is a tour de force 
that only a mind with the philosophical formation 
of Roland Dalbiez could produce. The result is an 
incomparable service rendered with regard to what 
is acceptable in psychoanalytic doctrine and at the 
Same time with respect to criticism of what is un- 
acceptable in it and philosophically erroneous. (Etu- 
des Carmélitaines, April 1938: “Notes sur le freu- 
disme, 4 propos de l’ouvrage de Roland Dalbiez). 

8 Religion and Culture, p. 16. 

® Concerning the notion of the superego and the 
authentic interpretation of this notion, see the im- 
portant remarks of Dr. Odier in his work, Les 
deux sources, consciente et inconsciente, de la vie 
morale, 2nd edition, Neuchatel, 1947. 


10“Our interpretation of sublimation,” writes 
M. T.-L. Penido, in La conscience religieuse, Essai 
systématique suivi d@illustration, Paris, Téqui, 1936, 
p. 111, “differs from that of the Freudians on two 
fundamental points: 1) We do not admit that spir- 
ituality is sublimated sexuality; 2) we admit a 
sublimation which functions under the domination 
of spiritual forces, and which consequently involves 
a certain purification or spiritualization of sensi- 
bility.” 

The author cites Charles Baudouin, “Sublimation 
et Synthése,” Revue de Théologie et ce Philosophie, 
January 1935, pp. 46-56: “When it is shown that 
a higher tendency proceeds from a displacement of 
a certain brute instinct, one is no more reducing 
the first to the second than one would pretend to 
be reducing man to lower organisms when he as- 
sumes the evolution of living beings. The reality 
of sublimation must all the more be affirmed as 
there exist cases of precisely false sublimation, and 
one sees very well that then we are dealing with 
an entirely different thing (eroticization of the re- 
ligious life, for example). We have the right to 
speak of a real sublimation when the whole of 
actual conduct is in conformity with motives set up 
by consciousness. On the contrary, we shall speak of 
rationalization and disguise when there is a flagrant 
discrepancy and conduct continues to be governed 
by the lower movements which the subject pretends 
to be renouncing.” 

11 He particularly neglects to recognize the spir- 
itual unconscious, distinct by nature from the in- 
stinctual unconscious. On the essential distinction 
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between these two forms of the unconscious, sec 
my book, Creative Intuition in Art end Poetry, ch. 
Ill. 


12 Pointing out to an audience of theologians the 
domain of this false consciousness, which adorns 
itself with the fairest pretexts, Doctor Charles- 
Henri Nodet says quite 
afirm, in the mame of theology, the existence in 


rightly: “If you 


all human behavior, and still more in every en- 
gagement in the religious life, of a reality that is 
mysterious because supernatural, psychoanalysis re- 
quires of you a complementary affirmation, namely, 
the existence, in all human behavior, of a reality 
mysterious because unconscious. Two domains, there- 
fore, elude immediate, current, rational observation, 
two mysterious, extrarational domains, the super- 
natural, where your discernment of spirits maintains 
rights I do not wish to contest, and unconscious 
life, where psychoanalytic investigation maintains 
rights that I ask you in turn not to contest.” Con- 
sidérations psychanalytiques @ propos des attraits 
néurotiques pour la vocation religieuse, Bourges, 
Imprimerie Tardy, 1950, p. 6.—Cf. the same author, 
Psychiatrie et vie religieuse in the Encyclopédie 
Médico-Chirurgicale, 1955. 


13 Since this study was originally composed, psy- 
chotherapy has advanced considerably, and many 
new ideas have sprung up both outside the Freudian 
school (Baruk Stocker, Nodet...) and within the 
different schools related to Freud. A notable effort 
of reconstruction has thus been undertaken by cer- 
tain psychiatrists, psychoanalysts and non-psycho- 
analysts alike. Gregory Zilboorg recently wrote 
of a rapprochement between psychoanalysis and re- 
ligion, “The love of God in Freud”, Selection II, 
Sheed & Ward. 


As a philosopher, I particularly appreciate the 
works of Zilboorg and Odier for the intellec- 
tual value and elucidations they afford (the notion 
of psychological morality, in particular, that was :n- 
troduced by Odier, seems to me to be of great 
philosophical interest). On the other hand, it seems 
to me that Jung and several of those who are called 
“revisionists,” while they indeed are restoring ¢s- 
sential values denied by Freud, have aggravated the 
confusion between the scientific realm and the philo- 
sophical and moral realms in an irremediable way, 
making room for a sort of scientific mythology able 
to produce some remarkable results in therapeutic 
practice, but not much healthier for the intelligence 
than the “philosophy” of Freud. It should be noted 
that the cult of adaptation to the cultural milieu 
is as irrational as that of the individualistic claims 
of instinct. 

















PHILOSOPHY AS A STRICT SCIENCE* 


I’ the immanently psychical is not na- 
ture in itself but the respondent of na- 
ture, what are we seeking for in it as its 
“being”? If it is not determinable in 
“objective” identity as the substantial 
unity of real properties that must con- 
stantly be grasped, determined and con- 
firmed in accordance with science and 
experience; if it is not necessary to with- 
draw it from the eternal flux; if it is in- 
capable of becoming the object of an in- 
tersubjective evaluation—what is there 
in it that we can seize upon, determine, 
and fix as an objective unity? And all 
this should be understood from the way 
in which we remained in the purely 
phenomenological sphere and left out of 
consideration relations to bodies—that 
are experienced as a thing—and to na- 
ture. The answer is that if phenomena 
have no nature, they still have an es- 
sence, which can be grasped, and ade- 
quately determined in an immediate 
view. All the enunciations which de- 
scribe the phenomena in direct con- 
cepts do so, to the degree that they are 
valid, by means of concepts of essence, 
that is, by conceptual significations of 
words which might be extracted in an 
essential intuition. 

It is necessary to be accurate in our 
understanding of this latter foundation 
of all psychological method. The re- 
strictions of the naturalistic point of 
view, to which we are all at the outset 
subject and which makes us incapable 
of prescinding from nature and hence, 
too, of making the psychical an object 
of intuitive investigation from the pure 
rather than from the _psycho-physical 
point of view, has here blocked the road 

















* This is the concluding section of this important 
article; the first half appeared in the Summer issue. 
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to a great science, unparalleled in its 
fecundity, a science which is, on the one 
hand, the fundamental condition for a 
completely scientific psychology and, on 
the other, the field for a genuine ration- 
al critique. ‘The constraint of inborn 
naturalism also consists in the fact that 
it makes it so difficult for all of us to 
see “essences”, “ideas’’, or rather, since 
in fact we do, so to speak, constantly 
see them, to permit us to accept them 
for what they are, instead of absurdly na- 
turalizing them. Intuiting essences con- 
ceals no more difficulties or “mystical” 
secrets than does perception. When we 
bring “color” to full intuitive clarity, to 
givenness for ourselves, then the datum 
is an “essence”; and when we, likewise 
in pure intuition, looking as it were 
from perception to perception, bring to 
givenness for ourselves what ‘“percep- 
tion” is, perception in itself—this iden- 
tical character of any number of flowing 
singular perceptions—then we have in- 
tuitively grasped the essence of percep- 
tion. As far as intuition, i.e. having an 
intuitive consciousness, extends, so far 
extends the possibility of a correspond- 
ing “ideation” (as I called it in the 
Logische Untersuchungen) or of “essen- 
tial intuition”. ‘To the extent that the 
intuition is a pure one, which involves 
no transient connotations, to the same 
extent is the intuited essence an ade- 
quately intuited one, an absolutely given 
one. Thus the field dominated by pure 
intuition includes the entire sphere 
which the psychologist reserves to him- 
self as the sphere of “psychical phenom- 
ena’, in so far as he takes them merely 
by themselves, in pure immanence. That 
the “essences” grasped in essential intu- 
ition permit, at least to a very great ex- 
tent, of being fixed in definitive concepts 
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and thereby afford possibilities of de- 
finitive and in their own way absolutely 
valid objective statements, is evident to 
anyone free of prejudice. The ultimate 
differences of color, its finest nuances, 
may defy fixation, but “color” as dis- 
tinguished from “sound” provides a sure 
difference, than which there is in the 
world no surer. And such absolutely 
distinguishable—better, fixable—essences 
are not only those with a sensible “con- 
tent” and appearance (“visible things”, 
phantoms, and the like), but also the 
essences of whatever is psychical in the 
significant sense, of all ego-“acts” or ego- 
States, which correspond to well-known 
headings, such as perception, imagina- 
tion, recollection, judgment, emotion, 
will—with all their countless particular 
forms. Herein remain excluded the ulti- 
mate “nuances”, which belong to the in- 
determinable element of the “flow”, al- 
though at the same time the describable 
typology of the flowing has its “ideas”, 
which, when intuitively grasped and fix- 
ed, render possible absolute knowledge. 
Every psyschological heading, such as 
perception or will, designates a most ex- 
tensive area of “consciousness-analyses”’, 
i.e., of investigations into essences. There 
is question here of a field which in ex- 
tent can be compared only with natural 
science—however extraordinary this may 
sound. 


Now, it is of decisive significance to 
know that essential intuition is in no 
way “experience” in the sense of percep- 
tion, recollection, and equivalent acts; 
further that it is in no way an empirical 
generalization whose sense it is to posit 
at the same time existentially the in- 
dividual being of empirical details. In- 
tuition grasps essence in its being as es- 
sence and in no way posits empirical ex- 
istence. In accord with this, knowledge 
of essence is by no means matter-of-fact- 
knowledge, including not the slightest 
shade of affirmation regarding an indi- 
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vidual (e.g., natural) empirical exist- 
ence. The foundation, or better the 
point of departure, for an essential in- 
tuition, e.g., of the essence of perception, 
recollection, judgment, etc., can be a 
perception of a perception, of a recollec- 
tion, of a judgment, etc., but it can also 
be a mere, but “clear’’, imagination, 
which as such obviously is not an exper- 
lence, grasps no empirical existence. The 
grasp of essence is thereby in no way 
touched; as grasp of essence it is intul- 
tive and that is precisely an intuition of 
a different kind from experience. Ob- 
viously essences can also be vaguely rep- 
resented, let us say represented in-sym- 
bol and falsely posited—then they are 
merely conjectural essences, involving 
contradiction, as is shown by the transi- 
tion to an intuition of their inconsist- 
ency. It is possible, however, that their 
vague position will be shown to be valid 
by a return to the intuition of the es- 
sence in its givenness. 


Every judgment which achieves, in de- 
finitive, adequately constructed concepts, 
an adequate experience of what is con- 
tained in essences, experiencing how es- 
sences of a certain genus or particular- 
ity are connected with others, how, for 
example, “intuition” and “empty in- 
tention”, “imagination” and ‘“percep- 
tion”, “concept” and “intuition” form 
a unity with each other, how they are 
on the basis of such and such essential 
components necessarily ‘“‘unifiable’’, cor- 
responding to each other, let us say, as 
“intention” and “fufillment”’, or on the 
contrary cannot be united, founding as 
they do a “consciousness of deception”, 
etc.: every judgment of this kind is an 


absolute, generally valid cognition, and 


that as an essential judgment of a kind 
which it would be absurd to want to 
justify, confirm, or refute by experience. 
It fixes a “relation of idea”, an a-priori 
in the authentic sense which, it is true, 
Hume had before his eyes but which 
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had to escape him because of his posi- 
tivistic confusion of essence and “idea” 
—as the opposite of “impression”. Still, 
even his scepticism dared not here be 
consistent and destroy itself on such a 
knowledge—to the extent that it sees 
it. Had not his sensualism blinded 
him to the whole sphere of intentional- 
ity, of “consciousness-of”, had he accept- 
ed it in an investigation of essence, he 
would not have become the great sceptic 
but the founder of a truly “positive” 
theory of reason. All the problems 
which move him so passionately in the 
Treatise and drive him from confusion 
to confusion, problems which because of 
his attitude he can in no wise formulate 
suitably and purely, all belong entirely 
to the area dominated by phenomeno- 
logy. ‘They are without exception to be 
solved by pursuing the essential connec- 
tions of consciousness forms as well as 
of the intentionalities correlatively and 
essentially belonging to them, solved in 
a generally intuitive understanding 
which leaves no meaningful question 
open. Thus are solved the vast prob- 
lems of the identity of the object in face 
of the various impressions or percep- 
tions there are of it. As a matter of 
fact: how various perceptions or appear- 
ances come to the point of “bringing to 
appearance” one and the same object, 
so that it can be “the same” for them and 
for the consciousness of unity or iden- 
tity which unifies their variety, is a 
question which can be clearly put and 
answered only by phenomenological es- 
sential investigation (which, of course, 
our manner of formulating the problem 
has already predicted). The desire to 
answer this question empirically on the 
basis of natural science is a misunder- 
standing of it which misinterprets it as 
an absurd question. That a perception, 
like any experience whatever, is pre- 
cisely perception of this object, orient- 
ated, colored, formed in precisely these 
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ways, is a matter of its essence, whatever 
the situation may be with regard to the 
“existence” of the object. Again, that 
this perception comes to pass in a con- 
tinuity of perception, but not in an arbi- 
trary one, in one wherein constantly 
“the same object presents itself in a con- 
stantly different orientation, etc.’’, is 
purely a matter of its essence. In short, 
here lie the great and up to the present 
literarily uncultivated fields of “‘consci- 
ousness analysis’, wherein the title con- 
sciousness, just as above the title psych- 
ical, whether it fits expressly or not, 
would have to be stretched so widely that 
it would have to designate everything 
immanent and thus everything intended 
in consciousness, as so intended and that 
in every sense. When freed from the 
false naturalism which absurdly miscon- 
strues them, the problems of origin, for 
centuries so discussed, are phenomeno- 
logical problems. In like manner the 
problems regarding the origin of “‘space- 
representation”, regarding representa- 
tions of time, thing, number, “represen- 
tations” of cause and effect, etc. Only 
when these pure problems, meaningfully 
determined, are formulated and solved, 
do the empirical problems regarding the 
occurrence of such representations as 
events of human consciousness acquire a 
sense which can be scientifically grasped 


and comprehended with a view to their 
solution. 


The whole thing, however, depends on 
whether one sees and makes entirely 
one’s own the truth that, just as imme- 
diately as one can hear a sound, so one 
can intuit an “essence”, the essence 
“sound”, the essence “appearance of 
thing”, the essence “visible thing’, the 
essence “pictorial representation”, the 
essence “judgment” or “will”, etc., and 
one can in the intuition make an essen- 
tial judgment. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it depends on whether one protects 
oneself from the Humean confusion and 















































accordingly does not confound pheno- 
menological intuition with “introspec- 
tion”, with interior experience, in short 
with acts which posit not essences but 
rather individual details corresponding 
to them.* 

Pure phenomenology as science, so 
long as it is pure and makes no use of 
the existential position of nature, can 
only be essence-investigation and not at 
all existence-investigation; all “introspec- 
tion” and every judgment based on such 
“experience” falls outside its framework. 
The particular can in its immanence be 
posited only as this—this disappearing 
perception, recollection, etc.—and if need 
be can be brought under the strict essen- 
tial concepts resulting from essential ana- 
lysis. For the individual is not, it is 
true, essence, but it “has” an essence 
which can be said of it with evident val- 
idity. To fix this essence as an individ- 
ual, however, to give it a position in a 
“world” of individual existence, is some- 
thing which such a mere subsumption 
under essential concepts cannot accom- 
plish. For phenomenology the singular 
is externally the &neipov. It can recog- 
nize only essences and essential relations 
with objective validity, and thereby it 
can accomplish and decisively accom- 
plish whatever is necessary for a correct 
understanding of all empirical know- 
ledge and of all knowledge whatsoever: 
the clarification of the “origin” of all 
formally-logical and _ naturally-logical 





* The Logische Untersuchungen, which in their 
fragments of a systematic phenomenology for the 
first time employ essence-analysis in the sense here 
characterized, have again and again been misunder- 
stood as attempts to rehabilitate the method of in- 
trospection. Admittedly part of the blame for this 
lies in the defective characterization of the method 
in the “Introduction” to the first investigation of 
the second volume, the designation of phenomeno- 
logy as descriptive psychology. The necessary clari- 
fications have already been brought out in my third 
“Bericht itiber deutsche Schriften zur Logik in den 
Jahren 1895-99", in Vol. IX of the Archiv fir syste- 
matische Philosophie (1903), pp. 397-400. 
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and whatever other guiding “principles” 
there may be, and of all the problems of 
correlating “‘being’”’ (being of nature, be- 
ing of value, etc.) and consciousness, 
problems intimately connected with the 
aforementioned principles.* 


L* us now turn to the psycho-physical 

attitude. Therein the “psychical”, 
with the entire essence proper to it, re- 
ceives an orientation to a body and to 
the unity of physical nature. The 
psychical grasped in immanent percep- 
tion and interpreted as essentially so 
qualified enters into relation to the sen- 
sibly perceived and consequently to na- 
ture. Only through this orientation does 
it gain an indirect natural objectivity, 
mediately a position in space and in na- 
ture’s time, the kind we measure by 
clocks. To a certain, not more precisely 
determined extent, the experiential 
“dependence” on the physical provides a 
means of determining the psychical in- 
tersubjectively as individual being and at 
the same to investigate to a progressive- 
ly more thorough extent psycho-physical 
relationships. That is the domain of 
“psychology as natural science”, which 





* The definiteness with which I express myself in 
an epoch in which phenomenology is at best a title 
for specializations, for quite useful detail work in 
the sphere of introspection, rather than the system- 
atic fundamental science of philosophy, the port of 
entry to a genuine metaphysics of nature, of spirit, 
of ideas, has its background throughout in the un- 
ceasing investigations of many years, upon whose 
progressive results my philosophical lectures in Gétt- 
ingen since 1901 have been built. In view of the 
intimate functional connection of all phenomeno- 
logical leve!s and, consequently, of the investigations 
related to them, and in view of the extraordin- 
ary difficulty which the development of the pure 
methodology itself brings with it, I did not consider 
it advantageous to publish isolated results which are 
still problematical. In the not too distant future I 
hope to be able to present the wider public with re- 
searches in phenomenology and in phenomenological 
critique of reason, which have in the meantime been 
confirmed on all sides and have arrived at compre- 
hensive systematic unities. 
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according to the liberal sense is psycho- 
physical psychology and hence, obvious- 
ly, in contrast to phenomenology is an 
empirical science. 


Not without difficulty, it is true, does 
one consider psychology, the science of 
the “psychical”, merely as a science of 
“psychical phenomena” and of their con- 
nections with the body. In fact, it is 
still everywhere guided by those inborn 
and inevitable objectivations whose cor- 
relates are the empirical unities man and 
beast, and on the other hand soul, per- 
sonality or character, disposition of per- 
sonality. Still, for our purposes it is 
not necessary to pursue the essential ana- 
lysis of these unity-constructions, nor the 
problem of how they by themselves de- 
termine the task of psychology. So much 
immediately becomes clear, that these 
unities are of a kind which is in prin- 
ciple different from the realities of na- 
ture, which according to their essence 
are such as to be given thorough adum- 
brating appearances, whereas this in no 
way applies to the unities in question. 
Only the basic substrate “human body”, 
and not man himself, is a unity of real 
appearance, and above all personality, 
character, etc. are not. With all such 
unities we are evidently referred back 
to the immanent vital unity of the re- 
spective consciousness-flow and to mor- 
phological peculiarities which distingu- 
ish the various immanent unities of this 
sort. Consequently all psychological 
knowledge, too, even where it is related 
primarily to human _individualities, 
characters, dispositions, finds itself re- 
ferred back to those unities of conscious- 
ness and thereby to the study of the phe- 
nomena themselves and of their combi- 
nations. 


There is no need now, especially after 
all the explanations already given, of 
further refinements to enable us to see 
most clearly and for the most profound 
reasons what has already been presented 
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above: that all psychological knowledge 
in the ordinary sense presupposes essen- 
tial knowledge of the psychical; and that 
the hope of investigating the essence of 
recollection, judgment, will, etc. by 
means of casual inner perceptions or ex- 
periences, in order thereby to acquire 
the strict concepts which alone can give 
scientific value to the designation of the 
psychical in psycho-physical statements 
and to these statements themselves—that 


such a hope would be the height of ab- 
surdity. 


It is the fundamental error of modern 
psychology, preventing it from being 
psychology in the true, fully scientific 
sense, that it has not recognized and de- 
veloped this phenomenological method. 
It allowed itself because of historical pre- 
judices to be held back from using the 
predispositions to such a method, which 
are contained in every clarifying analy- 
sis of concepts. Linked to this is the 
fact that the majority of psvchologists 
have not understood the — eady-pre- 
sent beginnings of phenomenology, that 
they have often in fact even considered 
as metaphysical abstractions of the Scho- 
lastic variety essential investigation Car- 
ried out from a purely intuitive stand- 
point. What has been grasped from an 
intuitive point of view, however, can be 
understood and verified only from an in- 
tuitive point of view. 


After all the argument here given 
is clear, and it will, as 1 have good reason 
to hope, soon be more generally recog- 
nized, that a really adequate empirical 
science of the psychical in its relations 
to nature can be realized only when psy- 
chology is constructed on the base of a 
systematic phenomenology. It will be, 
when the essential forms of conscious- 
ness and of its immanent correlates, in- 
vestigated and fixed in systematic con- 
nection on a basis of pure intuition, pro- 
vide the norms for determining the scien- 
tific sense and content proper to the con- 
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cepts of any phenomena whatever, and 
hence proper to the concepts whereby 
the empirical psychologist expresses the 
psychical itself in his psycho-physical 
judgments. Only a really radical and 
systematic phenomenology, not carried 
on incidentally and in isolated reflec- 
tions, but in exclusive dedication to the 
extremely complex and confused prob- 
lems of consciousness, and carried on 
with a completely free spirit, blinded by 
no naturalistic prejudices, can give us an 
understanding of the “psychical’’—in the 
sphere of social as well as of individual 
consciousness. Then only will the gi- 
gantic experimental work of our times, 
the plenitude of empirical facts and in 
some cases very interesting laws which 
have been gathered, bear their rightful 
fruit as the result of a critical evaluation 
and psychological interpretation. Then 
too, will we again be able to admit—what 
we can in no way admit with regard to 
present-day psychology—that psychology 
stands in close, even the closest, relation 
to philosophy. Then, too, the paradox 
of antipsychologism, according to which 
a theory of knowledge is not a psycho- 
logical theory, will cease to scandalize, 
in so far as every real theory of know- 
ledge must necessarily be based on phe- 
nomenology, which thus constitutes the 
common foundation for every philosophy 
and psychology. Finally, there will no 
longer be the possibility of that kind of 
specious philosophical literature, which 
flowers so luxuriantly today and which, 
with its claim to the most serious scien- 
tific character, offers us its theories of 
knowledge, logical theories, ethics, philo- 
sophies of nature, pedagogical theories, 
all based on a “foundation” of natural 
science and, above all, of “experimental 
psychology”.* In fact, faced with this 





* Not the least considerable reason for the progress 
of this sort of literature is the fact that the opinion, 
according to which psychology—and obviously 
“exact” psychology—is the foundation of scientific 
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literature, one can only be amazed at the 
decline of the sense for the extremely 
profound problems and difficulties, to 
which the greatest spirits of humanity 
have devoted their life’s work. Unfor- 
tunately one must also be amazed at 
the decline of the sense for genuine 
thoroughness, which thoroughness still 
demands from us so much respect within 
experimental psychology itself—despite 
the defects of principle, which, accord- 
ing to our interpretation, cling to it. I 
am thoroughly convinced that the his- 
torical judgment of this literature will 
one day be much more severe than that 
of the much-decried popular philosophy 
of the 18th century.* 





philosophy, has become a firm axiom at least among 
the groups of natural scientists in the philosophical 
faculties. These groups, succumbing to the pressure 
of the natural scientists, are very zealous in their 
efforts to give one chair of philosophy after another 
to scholars, who in their own field are perhaps out- 
standing, but who have mo more inner sympathy 
for philosophy than, let us say, chemists or physi- 
cists. 


* By a chance, as I write this article, there has 
come into my hands the excellent study “On the 
Essence and Meaning of Empathy”, by Dr. M. Geiger, 
Munich, in Bericht iber den IV. Kongress fiir exper- 
imentelle Psychologie in Innsbruck (Leipzig, 1911). 
In a very instructive manner the author strives to 
distinguish the genuine psychological problems, which 
in previous efforts at a description and theory of 
empathy have partly come clearly to light, partly 
have been obscurely confused with each other, and 
he discusses what has been attempted and accom- 
plished with a view to their solution. As can be 
seen in the account of the discussion (p. 66), his 
efforts were not well received by the gathering. Amid 
loud applause Miss Martin says: “When I came here 
I expected to hear something about experiments in 
the field of empathy. But what have I actually 
heard? Nothing but old, very old theories. Not a 
word about experiments in this field. This is no 
philosophical society. It seemed to me that it is 
high time for anyone who wants to introduce such 
theories here to show whether they have been con- 
firmed by experiments. In the field of esthetics such 
experiments have been made, e.g. Stratton’s experi- 
ments on the esthetic significance of ocular move- 
ments. There are also my own investigations on 
this theory of inner perception”. Further, Marbe 
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We now leave the controversial area of 
psychological naturalism. We may per- 
haps say that psychologism, which had 
been progressing since the time of Locke, 
was only a muddy form in which the 
only correct philosophical tendency had 
to work through to a phenomenological 
foundation of philosophy. In addition, 
in so far as phenomenological investiga- 
tion is essence-investigation and is thus 
a-priori in the authentic sense, it takes 
into full account all the justified motives 
of a-priorism. In any case, it is hoped 
that our criticism will have made it clear 
that, to recognize naturalism as a philo- 
sophy in principle erroneous, still does 
not mean giving up the idea of a rigor- 
ously scientific philosophy, a “philosophy 
from the ground up”. The critical sep- 
aration of the psychological and pheno- 
menological methods indicates in the 
latter the true way to a scientific theory 
of reason and, by the same token, to an 
adequate psychology. 

In accord with our plan we now turn 
to a critique of historicism and to a dis- 
cussion of Weltanschauungs philosophy. 


Historicism and “Weltanschauungs”’ 
Philosophy 


a takes its position in the 

factual sphere of the empirical life 
of the spirit. To the extent that it posits 
this latter absolutely, without exactly na- 
turalizing it (the specific sense of nature 
in particular lies far from historical 
thinking and in any event does not in- 
fluence it by determining it in general) , 
there arises a relativism which has a close 
affinity to naturalistic psychologism, and 





“sees the significance of the theory regarding em- 
pathy in the impulse it gives to experimental in- 
vestigations, such as have, in fact, already been con- 
ducted in this field. The method employed by those 
who favor the theory of empathy is in many ways 
related to the experimentally psychological method 
in the way the method of the pre-Socratics is re- 
lated to that of modern natural science”. To these 
facts I have nothing to add. 
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which is entangled in similar sceptical 
difficulties. Here we are interested only 
in what is characteristic of historical scep- 
ticism, and we want to familiarize our- 
selves more thoroughly with it. 


Every situation of the spirit—taking 
the term in its widest possible sense, 
which can include every kind of social 
unity, ultimately that of the individual 
itself, but also every kind of cultural sit- 
uation—has its intimate structure, its ty- 
pology, its marvelous wealth of external 
and internal forms, which in the stream 
of spirit-life itself grow, transform them- 
selves, and in the very type of the trans- 
formation again cause to come forward 
structural and typical differences. In 
the visible outer world the structure and 
typology of organic development afford 
us exact analogates. Therein there are 
no enduring species and no construction 
of the same out of enduring organic 
elements. Whatever seems to be enduring 
is but a stream of development. If by 
interior intuition we enter into the unity 
of spirit-life, we can get a feeling for the 
motivations at play therein and conse- 
quently “understand” the essence and 
development of the spiritual structure 
in question, in its dependence on the 
spiritual motifs of unity and develop- 
ment. In this manner everything his- 
torical becomes for us “understandable”, 
“explicable”, in its character of “being”, 
which is precisely “spiritual being”, a 
unity of interiorly self-questioning mo- 
ments of a sense and, at the same time, 
unity of intelligible structuration and 
development according to inner motiva- 
tion. Thus, in this manner too, att, re- 
ligion, morals, etc. can be intuitively in- 
vestigated; likewise the Weltanschauung 
which stands so close to them and in 
them finds at the same time expression. 
It is this Weltanschauung which, when 
it takes on the forms of science and after 
the manner of science lays claim to ob- 
jective validity, is customarily called 
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metaphysics or even philosophy. With 
a view to such a philosophy there arises 
the large task of investigating thorough- 
ly its morphological structure and typo- 
logy as well as its developmental con- 
nections and of making historically un- 
derstandable, by reliving them from 
within, the spiritual motivations which 
determine its essence. That there are 
significant and in fact wonderful things 
to be accomplished from this point of 
view is shown by W. Dilthey’s writings, 
especially the most recently published 
study on the types of Weltanschauung.* 


Up to this point obviously we have 
been speaking of historical science, not 
of historicism. We shall grasp most 
easily the motives which impel towards 
the latter if, in a few sentences, we fol- 
low Dilthey’s presentation. We read as 
follows: “Among the reasons which con- 
stantly give new nourishment to scepti- 
cism, one of the most effective is the an- 
archy of philosophical systems” (p. 3). 
“Much deeper, however, than the scep- 
tical conclusions based on the contradic- 
tariness of human opinions go the doubts 
which have attached themselves to the 
progressive development of historical 
consciousness” (p. 4). “The theory of 
development (as a theory of evolution 
based on natural science, bound up with 
a knowledge of cultural structures based 
on developmental history) is necessarily 
linked to the knowledge of the relativity 
proper to the historical life-form. Be- 
fore the view which embraces the earth 
and all past events disappears the abso- 
lute validity of any particular form of 
life-interpretation, of religion, and of 
philosophy. Thus, education of his- 
torical consciousness destroys, more 
thoroughly than does surveying the dis- 
agreement of systems, belief in the uni- 
versal validity of any of the philosophies 





* cf. The collection, Weltanschauung, Philosophie 
und Religion in Darstellungen, by W. Dilthey, et al., 
Berlin, Reichel and Co., 1911. 
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which have undertaken to express in a 
compelling manner the coherence of the 
world by an ensemble of concepts” (p. 
6). 

The factual truth of what is said here 
is obviously indubitable. The question 
is, however, whether it can be justified, 
when taken as in principle universal. Of 
course Weltanschauung and Weltan- 
schauungs philosophy are cultural struc- 
tures which come and go in the stream 
of human development, with the con- 
sequence that their spiritual content is, 
in the given historical relationships, de- 
finitely motivated. The same, however, 
is true of the strict sciences. Do they 
for that reason lack objective validity? 
A thoroughly extreme historicist will 
perhaps answer in the affirmative. In 
doing so he will point to changes in 
scientific views; how what is today ac- 
cepted as a proved theory is recognized 
tomorrow as worthless, how some call 
certain laws what others call mere hypo- 
theses and still others vague guesses, etc. 
Does that mean that we would actually 
have, in view of this constant change in 
scientific views, no right to speak of 
sciences as objectively valid unities in- 
stead of merely as cultural structures? 
It is easy to see that historicism, if con- 
sistently carried through, carries over in- 
to extreme sceptical subjectivism. The 
ideas of truth, theory, science, would 
then, like all ideas, lose their absolute 
validity. That an idea has validity 
would mean that it is a factual construc- 
tion of spirit, which is held as valid and 
which in its factual validity determines 
thought. There would be no unquali- 
fied validity, or validity “‘in itself’, which 
is what it is, even if no one has achieved 
it and though no historical humanity 
will ever achieve it. Thus too, there 
would then be no validity to the prin- 
ciple of contradiction nor for any logic, 
which latter, nevertheless, is still in full 
vigor in our time. The result perhaps 
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will be that the logical principles of 
non-contradition will be transformed in- 
to their opposites. And to go even 
further, all the propositions which we 
have just enunciated and even the pos- 
sibilities that we have weighed and have 
claimed as constantly valid would in 
themselves have no validity, etc. It is 
not necessary here to go further and to 
repeat discussions which have been given 
in another place.* We shall have cer- 
tainly said enough to obtain recognition 
that, no matter what great difficulties 
the relation between a sort of fluid worth 
and objective validity, between science 
as a cultural phenomenon and science as 
a valid systematic theory may offer an 
understanding concerned with clarifying 
them, the distinction and opposition 
must be recognized. If, however, we have 
admitted science as a valid idea, what 
reason would we still have not to con- 
sider similar differences between the his- 
torically worthwhile and the historically 
valid as at least an open possibility— 
whether or not we can understand this 
idea in the light of a “rational critique”? 
The science of history, or simply empir- 
ical humanistic science in general, can 
of itself decide nothing, either in a pos- 
itive or in a negative sense, as to whether 
a distinction is to be made between re- 
ligion as a cultural structure and reli- 
gion as an idea, i.e. as valid religion, 
whether one should be made between 
art as a cultural structure and valid art, 
between historical and valid law, and 
finally between historical and valid phi- 
losophy. It cannot decide whether or 
not there exists, to speak Platonically, 
between one and the other the relation 
of idea and the dim form in which it 
appears. And if structures of the spirit 
can in truth be considered and judged 
from the standpoint of such contraries 
of validity, then the scientific decision 





* In the first volume of my Logische Untersuch- 
ungen. 
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regarding validity itself and regarding 
its ideal normative principles is in no 
way the affair of empirical science. Cer- 
tainly the mathematician, too, will not 
turn to historical science to be taught 
about the truth of mathematical theo- 
ries. It will not occur to him to relate 
the historical development of mathemat- 
ical representations with the question of 
truth. How, then, is it to be the histor- 
ian’s task to decide as to the truth of the 
given philosophical systems and, above 
all, as to the very possibility of a philo- 
sophical science which is valid in itself?!8 
And what would he have to add which 
could make the philosopher uncertain 
with regard to his idea, i.e. that of a true 
philosophy? Whoever denies a deter- 
mined system, and all the more, whoever 
denies the ideal possibility of a philoso- 
phical system must advance reasons. His- 
torical facts of development, even the 
most general facts concerning the man- 
ner of development proper to systems as 
such, may be reasons, good reasons. Still 
historical reasons can produce only his- 
torical consequences. The desire either 
to prove or to refute ideas on the basis 
of facts is nonsense—according to the 
quotation Kant used: ex pumice 
aquam.* | 

Consequently, just as historical science 
can advance nothing against the possi- 
bility of absolute validities in general, 
so nothing in particular against the pos- 
sibility of an absolute (i.e. scientific) 
metaphysics or any other philosophy. It 





* Dilthey too (op. cit.) rejects historic scepti- 
cism. I do not understand, however, how he thinks 
that he has, from his so instructive analysis of the 
structure and typology of Weltanschauungen, ob- 
tained decisive arguments against scepticism. For, 
as has been explained in the text, a humanistic science 
which is at the same time empirical can argue neither 
for mor against anything which lays claim to object- 
ive validity. The question changes—and that seems 
to be the inner movement of his thought—when the 
empirical point of view, directed as it is toward 
empirical understanding, is replaced by the pheno- 
menological essential point of view. 
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can, as historical science, in no way 
prove even the affirmation that up to 
the present there has been no scientific 
philosophy; it can do so only from other 
sources of knowledge, and they are clear- 
ly philosophical sources. For it is clear 
that philosophical criticism, too, in so 
far as it is really to lay claim to validity, 
is philosophy and in significance implies 
the ideal possibility of a systematic 
philosophy as a strict science. The un- 
conditional affirmation that any scienti- 
fic philosophy is a chimaera, based on 
the argument that the so-called efforts 
of millenia make probable the intrinsic 
impossibility of such a philosophy, is 
erroneous, not merely because to draw 
a conclusion regarding an unlimited fu- 
ture from a few millenia of higher cul- 
ture would not be a good induction, but 
erroneous as an absolute absurdity, like 
2x 2 = 5. And this for the indicated 
reasons: if, upon its arrival, philosophic- 
al criticism finds something it can, with 
objective validity, refute, then there is 
also room to prove something with ob- 
jective validity. If problems have dem- 
onstrably been posed “awry”, then there 
must be straight problems. If criticism 
proves that philosophy in its historical 
growth has operated with confused con- 
cepts, has been guilty of mixed concepts 
and specious conclusions, then, if one 
does not wish to fall into nonsense, that 
very fact makes it undeniable that, ide- 
ally speaking, the concepts are capable 
of being pointed, clarified, distinguished, 
that in the given area correct conclu- 
sions can be drawn. Any correct, pro- 
foundly penetrating criticism itself pro- 
vides the means for advancing, and 
points ideally to correct goals and there- 
by to an objectively valid science. To 
this should obviously be added that the 
historical untenability of a _ spiritual 
structure as a fact has nothing to do 
with its untenability from the stand- 
point of validity. And this has an appli- 
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cation both to all that has so far been 
discussed and to all spheres whatever 
where validity is claimed. 


What may still lead the historicist 
astray is the circumstance that by making 
ourselves thoroughly conversant with a 
historically reconstructed spiritual struc- 
ture, with the intention, or signification, 
which dominates in it, as well as with 
the ensembles of motivations, which be- 
long to it, we can not only understand 
its intrinsic sense but also judge its rel- 
ative worth. If by a sort of assumption 
we make use of the premises which a 
past philosopher had at his disposition, 
then we can eventually recognize and 
even marvel at the relative “consistency” 
of his philosophy. From another point 
of view we can excuse the inconsistencies 
along with shifts and transformations 
of problems which were inevitable at 
that stage of the problematic and of the 
analysis of signification. We can esteem 
as a great accomplishment the success- 
ful solution of a scientific problem, 
which would today belong to a class of 
problems easily mastered by a high- 
school student. And the like holds true 
in all fields. In this regard obviously we 
still maintain that the principles even 
of such relative evaluations lie in the 
ideal sphere, which the evaluating his- 
torian, who will understand more than 
mere developments, can only presuppose 
and not—as historian—justify. The norm 
for the mathematical lies in mathemat- 
ics, for the logical in logic, for the ethic- 
al in ethics, etc. He would have to seek 
reasons and methods of verification in 
these disciplines, if he too really want- 
ed to be scientific in his evaluation. If 
there are from this standpoint no strict- 
ly developed sciences, then he evaluates 
on his own responsibility, let us say as 
an ethical or as a religious man, and in 
any case not as a scientific historian. 


If, then, I look upon historicism as 
an epistemological mistake, which be- 
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cause of its consequences must be just 
as unceremoniously rejected as was na- 
turalism, still I should like to emphasize 
expressly that I fully recognize the ex- 
traordinary value for the philosopher 
of history in the broadest sense. For him 
the discovery of the common spirit is 
just as significant as the discovery of 
nature. In fact, a deeper penetration 
into the general life of the spirit offers 
the philosopher a more original and 
hence more fundamental research ma- 
terial than does penetration into na- 
ture. For the realm of phenomenology, 
as a theory of essence, extends immedi- 
ately from the individual spirit over 
the whole area of the general spirit; 
and if Dilthey has in such an impres- 
sive way established that psycho-physical 
psychology is not the one which can 
serve as “foundation for the humanistic 
sciences’, 1 would say that it is the 
phenomenological theory of essence 
alone which is capable of providing a 


foundation for a philosophy of the 
spirit. 


W* pass now to evaluating the sense 

and justification of Weltanschau- 
ungs philosophy, in order thereafter to 
compare it with philosophy as a strict 
science. Modern Weltanschauungs phi- 
iosophy is, as has already been indicated, 
a child of historic scepticism. Normally 
the latter stops short of the positive sci- 
ences, which, with the _ inconsistency 
characteristic of every kind of scepticism, 
it accords real validity. Accordingly 
Weltanschauungs philosophy presuppo- 
ses all the particular sciences as treas- 
uries of objective truth, and in so far 
as it has as its goal to satisfy as far as 
possible our need for exclusive and 
unifying, all-embracing and all-penetrat- 
ing knowledge, it looks on all particular 
sciences as its basis. On this basis it calls 
itself, by the way, scientific philosophy, 
precisely because it builds on solid sci- 
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ences. Nevertheless, since, properly un- 
derstood, to the scientific character of 
a discipline belongs not only the sci- 
entific character of its foundation but 
also of the aim-providing problems and 
of its methods, as also a certain logical 
harmony between the guiding problems 
on the one hand and, on the other, pre- 
cisely such foundations and methods, 
the designation, scientific philosophy, 
still says little. And in fact, it is not 
generally understood as being complete- 
ly serious. The majority of Weltanschau- 
ungs philosophers feel quite sure that 
their philosophy with its claim to sci- 
entific rigor does not have a very good 
case, and quite a few of them admit 
openly and honestly at least the inferior 
scientific rank of its results. Still, they 
esteem very highly the worth of this 
sort of philosophy, which wants precise- 
ly to be rather Weltanschauung than 
science, and they esteem it all the more 
highly, the more, precisely under the 
influence of historicism, they look scep- 
tically at the orientation toward strict 
philosophical world-science. Their mo- 
tives, which at the same time more ex- 
actly determined the sense of Weltan- 
schauungs philosophy, are approximate- 
ly the following. 


Every great philosophy is not only a 
historical fact, but in the development 
of humanity’s life of the spirit it has a 
great, even unique teleological function, 
that of being the highest elevation of 
the life-experience, education, and wis- 
dom of its time. Let us linger awhile 
over the clarification of these concepts. 


Experience as a personal habitus is 
the residue of acts belonging to a na- 
tural experimental attitude, acts which 
have occurred during the course of life. 
This habitus is essentially conditioned 
by the manner in which the personality, 
as this particular individuality, lets it- 
self be motivated by acts of its own ex- 
perience, and not less by the manner 
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in which it lets experiences transmitted 
by others work on it by way of agree- 
ment or rejection. With regard to cog- 
nitive acts included under the heading 
of experience, they can be cognitions of 
natural existence of every kind, either 
simple perceptions or other acts of im- 
mediately intuitive cognition or the acts 
of thought based on these at different 
levels of logical elaboration and con- 
firmation. But that doesn’t go far en- 
ough. We also have experiences of art- 
works and of other beauty-values; no 
less of ethical values, whether on the 
basis of our own ethical conduct or of 
looking into that of others; and like- 
wise of real goods, practical utilities, 
technical applications. In short we have 
not only theoretical but also axiological 
and practical experiences. Analysis 
shows that these latter refer back to 
vital experiences of evaluating and will- 
ing as their intuitive foundation. On 
such experiences too, are constructed 
experiential cognitions of a higher, log- 
ical dignity. In accord with this the 
man of many-sided experience, or as we 
also say the “cultivated man”, has not 
only experience of the world, but also 
religious, esthetic, ethical, political, prac- 
tico-technical, and other kinds of ex- 
perience or “culture”. Nevertheless, we 
use this admitted cliché, culture, in so 
far as we have its contrary unculture, 
only for the relatively superior forms 
of the described habitus. With regard to 
particularly high levels of value there 
is the old-fashioned word wisdom (wis- 
dom of the world, wisdom of world and 
life) and most of all the now beloved 
expression world- and life-view, or sim- 
ply Weltanschauung. 


We shall have to look upon wisdom 
or Weltanschauung in this sense as an 
essential component of that still more 
valuable human habitus, which comes 
before us in the idea of perfect virtue 
and which designates habitual ability 
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with regard to all the orientations of 
human attitudes, whether cognitional, 
evaluational, or volitional. For, evident- 
ly, hand in hand with this ability goes 
the well-developed capacity to judge ra- 
tionally about the objectivities proper 
to these attitudes, about the world about 
us, about values, real goods, deeds, etc., 
or the capacity to justify expressly one’s 
attitudes. That, however, presupposes 
wisdom, and belongs to its higher forms. 


Wisdom or Weltanschauung in this 
sense, which is determined, including a 
variety of types and grades of value, is— 
and this needs no further explanation— 
no mere accomplishment of the isolated 
personality (this latter moreover would 
be an abstraction) ; rather it belongs to 
the cultural community and to the time, 
and with regard to its most pronounced 
forms there is a good sense in which one 
can speak not only of the culture and 
Weltanschauung of a determined indi- 
vidual, but also of that of the time. That 
is particularly true of the forms we are 
now to treat. 


To grasp in thought the wisdom, 
which in a great philosophical person- 
ality is vital, interiorly most rich, but 
for this personality itself still vague and 
unconceptualized, is to open out the pos- 
sibilities of logical elaboration; on high- 
er levels it permits the application of 
the logical methodology developed in 
the strict sciences. It is evident that the 
collective content of these sciences, 
which in fact face the individual as valid 
demands of the collective spirit, belongs 
on this level to the substructure of a 
full-valued culture or Weltanschauung. 
In so far, then, as the vital and hence 
most persuasive cultural motives of the 
time are not only conceptually grasped 
but also logically unfolded and other- 
wise elaborated in thought, in so far 
as the results thus obtained are brought, 
in interplay with additional intuitions 
and insights, to scientific unification and 
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consistent completion, there develops 
an extraordinary extension and eleva- 
tion of the originally unconceptualized 
wisdom. There develops a Weltanschau- 
ungs philosophy, which in the great sys- 
tems gives the relatively most perfect 
answer to the riddles of life and of the 
world, which is to say it affords, as well 
as possible, a solution and satisfactory 
explanation to the theoretical, axiolo- 
gical, and practical inconsistencies of 
life which experience, wisdom, mere 
world- and life-view can only imperfeclly 
overcome. The spirit—life of humanity, 
with its plenitude of new structures, 
new spiritual struggles, new experiences, 
evaluations and orientations, progresses 
constantly; with the broadened horizon 
of life, into which all the new spiritual 
structures enter, culture, wisdom, and 
Weltanschauung change, philosophy 
changes, mounting to higher and ever 
higher peaks. 


Inasmuch as the value of Weltan- 
schauungs philosophy and thereby also 
of the striving toward such a philoso- 
phy is primarily conditioned by the val- 
ue of wisdom and the striving for wis- 
dom, it is hardly necessary to consider 
in particular the goal it sets itself. If one 
makes the concept of wisdom as wide as 
we have made it, then it expresses cer- 
tainly an essential component in the 
ideal of that perfect ability which is 
achievable in accord with the measure 
proper to the respective phase in hu- 
manity’s life, in other words, a relative- 
ly perfect adumbration of the idea of 
humanity. It is, then, clear how each one 
should strive to be as universally able 
a personality as possible, able in all the 
fundamental orientations of life, which 
for their part correspond to the funda- 
mental types of possible attitudes. It is 
clear, too, how each should strive to 
be in each of these orientations as “ex- 
perienced”, as “wise”, and hence also 
“fond of wisdom” as possible. Accord- 
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ing to this idea every man who strives is 
necessarily a “philosopher” in the most 
original sense of the word. 

From the natural reflexions on the 
best ways to achieve the lofty goal of 
humanity and consequently at the same 
time the lofty goal of perfect wisdom 
there has grown up, as is known, an 
artistic theory, that of the virtuous or 
able man. If it is, as usual, defined as 
the art of correct conduct, it comes 
down obviously to the same thing. For 
consistently able conduct, which is cer- 
tainly meant, leads back to the able, 
practical character, and this presup- 
poses habitual perfection from the in- 
tellectual and axiological point of view. 
Again, conscious striving for perfection 
presupposes striving for universal wis- 
dom. From the material point of view 
this discipline directs the one striving 
to the various groups of values, those 
which are present in the sciences, the 
arts, religion, etc., which every individ- 
ual in his conduct has to recognize as 
inter-subjective and unifying validities, 
and one of the highest of these values is 
the idea of this wisdom and perfect 
ability itself. Of course, this theory of 
ethical conduct, whether considered 
more as popular or as scientific, enters 
into the framework of a Weltanschau- 
ungs philosophy, which for its part, with 
all its fields, in the way it has develop- 
ed in the collective consciousness of its 
time and comes before the individual 
persuasively, as an objective validity, 
must become a most significant cultural 
force, a point of radiation for the most 
worthful cultural energies, for the most 
worthful personalities of the time. 


OW THAT WE HAVE SEEN to it that 

full justice has been accorded to 
the high value of Weltanschauungs phi- 
losophy, it might seem that nothing 
should keep us from recommending un- 
conditionally the striving toward such 
a philosophy. 
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Still, perhaps it can be shown that in 
regard to the idea of philosophy, other 
values, and from certain points of view 
higher ones, must be satisfied, which is 
to say, those of a philosophical science. 
The following should be taken into ac- 
count. Qur consideration takes place 
from the standpoint of the high scien- 
tific culture of our time, which is a time 
for mighty forces of objectified strict 
sciences. For modern consciousness the 
ideas of culture or Weltanschauung and 
of science—understood as practical ideas 
—have been sharply separated, and from 
now on they remain separated for all 
eternity. We may bemoan it, but we 
must accept it as a progressively effective 
fact, which is to determine correspond- 
ingly our practical attitude. The histor- 
ical philosophies were certainly Welt- 
anschauungs philosophies, in so far as 
the wisdom-drive ruled their creators; 
but they were just as much scientific 
philosophies, in so far as the goal of 
scientific philosophy was also alive in 
them. The two goals were either not at 
all or not sharply distinguished. In the 
practical striving they flowed together; 
they lay, too, infinitely far away, no 
matter what lofty experiences the aspir- 
ant may have had in their regard. That 
situation has, since the constitution of 
a supra-temporal universality of strict 
sciences, fundamentally changed. Gen- 
erations upon generations work enthu- 
siastically on the mighty structure of 
science and add to it their modest build- 
ing blocks, always conscious that the 
structure is endiess, by no means ever 
to be finished. Weltanschauung, too is 
an “idea”, but of a goal lying in the 
finite, in principle to be realized in an 
individual life by way of constant ap- 
proach, just like morality, which would 
certainly lose its sense, if it were the idea 
of an endlessness which would be in prin- 
ciple transfinite. The “idea” of Welt- 
anschauung is, consequently, a different 
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one for each time, a fact which can be 
seen without difficulty from the preced- 
ing analysis of its concept. The “idea” of 
science, on the contrary, is a supra- 
temporal one, and here that means 
limited by no relatedness to the spirit of 
one time. Now, along with these differ- 
ences go essential differences of practical 
orientations. In general, after all, our 
life-goals are of two kinds, some tem- 
poral, others eternal, some serving our 
own perfection and that of our con- 
temporaries, others the perfection of 
posterity, too, down to the most remote 
generations. Science is a title for ab- 
solute, timeless values. Every such val- 
ue, once discovered belongs thereafter 
to the treasure trove of all succeed- 
ing humanity and obviously determines 
likewise the material content of the idea 
of culture, wisdom, Weltanschauung, as 
well as of Weltanschauungs philosophy. 


Thus are sharply distinguished: Welt- 
anschauungs philosophy and _ scientific 
philosophy, as two ideas, in a certain 
manner related to each other but not to 
be confused. Herein is also to be observ- 
ed that the former is not, so to speak, 
the imperfect temporal realization of 
the latter. For, if our interpretation is 
correct, then there has been up to the 
present no realization at all of that idea, 
i.e. no philosophy actually in existence 
is a strict science, no “system of doc- 
trines”, even an incomplete one, object- 
ively set forth in the unified spirit of 
the research community of our time. On 
the other hand, there were already Welt- 
anschauungs philosophies thousands of 
years ago. Nevertheless, it can be said 
that the realization of these ideas (pre- 
supposing realizations of both) would 
approach each other asymptotically in 
the infinite and coincide, should we want 
to represent to ourselves the infinite of 
science artificially as an “infinitely dis- 
tant point”. The concept of philosophy 
would thereby have to be taken in a cor- 
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respondingly broad sense, so broad that 
along with the specifically philosophical 
sciences it would embrace all particular 
sciences, after they had been, by a ration- 
ally critical explanation and evaluation, 
turned into philosophies. 


If we take the two distinct ideas as 
contents of life goals, then accordingly, 
in Opposition to the aspiration proper to 
Weltanschauung, an entirely different 
research aspiration is possible. This lat- 
ter, though fully conscious that science 
can in no wise be the complete creation 
of the individual, still devotes its fullest 
energies to promoting, in cooperation 
with men of like mind, the _ break- 
through and gradual progress of a scien- 
tific philosophy. The big question at 
present is, apart from clearly distinguish- 
ing them, to give a relative evaluation of 
these goals and ‘thereby of their practical 
unifiability. 

Let it be admitted from the beginning 
that, on the basis of the individuals who 
philosophize, no definitive practical de- 
cision for the one or the other kind of 
philosophizing can be given. Some are 
preeminently theoretical men, inclined 
by nature to seek their vocation in strict- 
ly scientific research, in so far as the field 
which attracts them offers prospects for 
such research. Herein it may well be 
that the interest, even passionate inter- 
est, in this field comes from tempera- 
mental needs, let us say from needs root- 
ed in a Weltanschauung. On the other 
hand, the situation is different for es- 
thetic and practical natures (for artists, 
theologians, jurists, etc.) They see their 
vocation in the realization of esthetic or 
practical ideals, thus of ideals belonging 
to a non-theoretical sphere. In this class 
we put likewise theological, juristic, and 
in the broadest sense technical scholars 
and writers, to the extent that by their 
writings they do not seek to promote 
pure theory but primarily to influence 
practice. In the actuality pf life, of 
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course, the separation is not entirely 
clean; precisely at a time when practical 
motives are making such a powerful up- 
surge, even a theoretical nature will be 
capable of giving in to the force of such 
motives more thoroughly than its theore- 
tical vocation would permit. Here, how- 
ever particularly for the philosophy of 
our time, lies a great danger. 


The question is to be asked, however, 
not only from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual, but from that of humanity and 
of history, in so far, that is, as we con-- 
sider what it means for the development 
of culture, for the possibility of a con- 
stantly progressive realization of human- 
ity as an eternal idea—not of the individ- 
ual man—whether the question be decid- 
ed predominantly in the one or the other 
sense, in other words, whether the ten- 
dency toward one type of philosophy 
entirely dominates the time and brings 
it about that the opposite tendency— 
say, the one toward scientific philosophy 
—dies out. That, too, is a practical ques- 
tion. For our historical influences and 
with them our ethical responsibilities 
extend to the utmost reaches of the eth- 
ical ideal, to those which designate the 
idea of human development. 


How the question of a decision would 
present itself to a theoretical nature, if 
there already existed indubitable begin- 
nings of a philosophical doctrine, is 
clear. Let us take a look at the other 
sciences. All ‘wisdom” or doctrine of 
wisdom whose origin is mathematical or 
in the realm of the natural sciences has, 
to the extent that the corresponding 
theoretical doctrine has been given an 
objectively valid foundation, forfeited 
its rights. Science has spoken; from now 
on it is for wisdom to learn. The striv- 
ing toward wisdom in the realm of na- 
tural science was not, so to speak, unjus- 
tified before the existence of strict 
science, it is not retroactively discredited 
for its own time. In the urgency of life 
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with its practical necessity of adopting a 
position, man could not wait until—say, 
after thousands of years—science would 
be there, even supposing that he already 
knew the idea of strict science at all. 


Now, on the other hand, every science 
however exact offers only a partially de- 
veloped system of doctrine, surrounded 
by a limitless horizon of what has not 
yet become science. Now what is to be 
considered as the correct goal for this 
horizon, further development of strict 
doctrine, or “Anschauung”’, “wisdom”? 
The theoretical man, the investigator of 
nature, will not hesitate in answering. 
Where science can speak, even though 
only centuries from now, he will disdain- 
fully reject vague “Anschauungen”. He 
would hold it as a sin against science to 
recommend projects of nature—“Ansch- 
auungen”. In this he certainly repre- 
sents a right of future humanity. The 
strict sciences owe their greatness, the 
continuity and full force of their pro- 
gressive development, in very large meas- 
ure precisely to the radicalism of such a 
mentality. Of course, every exact scholar 
constructs for himself “Anschauungen”; 
by his views, his guesses, his opinions, he 
looks beyond what has been firmly estab- 
lished, but only with methodical intent, 
in order to plan new fragments of strict 
doctrine. This attitude does not pre- 
clude, as the investigator of nature him- 
self knows quite well, that experience in 
the pre-scientific sense—though in con- 
nection with scientific insights—plays an 
important role within the technique pro- 
per to natural science. ‘Technical tasks 
want to be done, the house, the machine 
is to be built; there can be no waiting 
until natural science can give exact in- 
formation on all that concerns them. 
The technician, therefore, as a practical 
man decides otherwise than the theoreti- 
cian of natural science. From the latter 
he takes doctrine, from life he takes 
“experience”. 
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The situation is not quite the same 
in regard to scientific philosophy, pre- 
cisely because as yet not even a begin- 
ning of scientifically rigorous doctrine 
has been developed, and the philosophy 
which has been handed down historical- 
ly, as well as that which is conceived in 
vital development, which takes the place 
of such a doctrine, is at most a scientific 
half-fabrication, or an indistinguished 
mixture of Weltanschauung and theoret- 
ical knowledge. On the other hand, here 
too, unfortunately, we can not wait. 
Philosophical necessity as a need for 
Weltanschauung forces us. It becomes 
constantly greater, the wider that the cir- 
cle of positive sciences is extended. The 
extraordinary fullness of scientifically 
“explained” facts which they bestow on 
us cannot help us, since in principle, 
along with all the sciences, they bring in 
a dimension of riddles, whose solution 
becomes for us a vital question. The 
natural sciences have not unraveled for 
us actual reality, the reality in which we 
live, move, and are, not in a single in- 
stance. ‘The general belief that it is their 
function to accomplish this and they are 
merely not yet far enough advanced, the 
opinion that they can accomplish this— 
in principle—has revealed itself to those 
with more profound insight as a super- 
stition. The necessary separation be- 
tween natural science and philosophy— 
as in principle a differently orientated 
science, though in some fields essentially 
related to natural science—is on the way 
toward establishing and clarifying itself. 
As Lotze puts it, “To calculate the 
course of the world does not mean to 
understand it”. In this direction, how- 
ever, we are no better off with the hu- 
mane sciences. To “understand” hu- 
manity’s spirit-life is certainly a great 
and beautiful thing. Unfortunately, 
however, even this understanding can- 
not help us, and it must not be confused 
with the philosophical understanding, 
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which is to unravel for us the riddles of 
the world and of life. 


The spiritual need of our time has in 
fact become unbearable. Would that it 
were only theoretical lack of clarity re- 
garding the sense of the “reality” inves- 
tigated in the natural and humane sci- 
ences, which disturbed our peace—e.g., to 
what extent in them being in the ulti- 
mate sense is understood, what is to be 
looked on as such an “absolute” being, 
and whether this sort of thing is know- 
able at all. It is much more the most 
radical vital need which we suffer, a need 
which stops before no point of our lives. 
All life is taking a position, and all tak- 
ing of position is subject to a must, that 
of speaking correctly with regard to val- 
idity, according to supposed norms of 
absolute validation. So long as these 
norms were not attacked, were threaten- 
ed and ridiculed by no scepticism, there 
was only one vital question, how best 
to satisfy these norms in practice. But 
how is it now, when any and every norm 
is controverted or empirically falsified 
and robbed of its ideal validity? Natu- 
ralists and historicists fight about Welt- 
anschauung, and yet both are from dif- 
ferent sides at work to misinterpret ideas 
as facts and to transform all reality, all 
life, into an incomprehensible idealess 
confusion of “facts”. The superstition 
of the fact is common to them all. 


It is certain that we cannot wait. We 
have to take a position, we must bestir 
ourselves to harmonize the disharmonies 
in our attitude to reality—to the reality 
of life, which has significance for us, in 
which we should have significance—into 
a rational, even though unscientific, 
‘“world-and-life-view”. And if the Welt- 
anschauungs philosopher helps us great- 
ly in this, should we not thank him? 


No matter how much truth there is in 
what has just been asserted, no matter 
how little we should like to miss the 
exaltation and consolation which old and 
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new philosophies offer us, still on the 
other hand it must be insisted that we 
remain aware of the responsibility which 
we have in regard to humanity. For 
the sake of time we must not sacrifice 
eternity; in order to alleviate our need, 
we have no right to bequeath to our pos- 
terity need upon need as an eventually 
ineradicable evil. The need here has 
its source in science. But only science 
can definitely overcome the need which 
has its source in science. If the sceptical 
criticism of naturalists and _historicists 
dissolves genuine objective validity in 
all fields of obligation into nonsense; if 
unclear, disagreeing, even though natur- 
ally developed reflective concepts, and 
consequently equivocal and erroneous 
problems impede the understanding of 
actuality and the possibility of a ration- 
al attitude toward it; if a special but for 
a large class of sciences required method- 
ical attitude is practiced by habit, so 
that it is incapable of being transformed 
into other attitudes, and if there are 
connected with such prejudices depres- 
sing absurdities in the interpretation of 
the world—then there is only one remedy 
for these and all similar evils: a scienti- 
fic critique and in addition a radical 
science, rising from below, based on sure 
foundations, and progressing according 
to the most rigorous methods—the philo- 
sophical science for which we speak here. 
Weltanschauungen can engage in con- 
troversy; only science can decide, and its 
decision bears the stamp of eternity. 


nd so, whatever be the direction the 
new transformation of philosophy 

may take, without question it must not 
give up its will to be strict science. Ra- 
ther it must as theoretical science oppose 
itself to the practical aspiration toward 
Weltanschauung and quite consciously 
separate itself from this aspiration. For 
here all attempts at reconciliation must 
likewise be rejected. The proponents 
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of the new Weltanschauungs philosophy 
will perhaps object that to follow this 
need not mean letting go the idea of 
strict science. The correct Weltan- 
schauungs philosopher, they will say, will 
not only be scientific in laying his foun- 
dations, i.e. using all the data of the 
strict particular sciences as solid build- 
ing blocks, he will also put in practice 
scientific method and willingly seize up- 
on every possibility of advancing philo- 
sophical problems in a strictly scientific 
manner. Only, in contrast to the meta- 
physical irresolution and scepticism of 
the age just past, he will courageously 
pursue even the loftiest metaphysical 
problems in order to achieve the goal 
of a Weltanschauung which, according 
to the situation of the time, satisfies har- 
moniously both intellect and sentiment. 


To the extent that this is intended as 
a reconciliation calculated to erase the 
line of demarcation between Weltan- 
schauungs philosophy and scientific phi- 
losophy, we must throw up our defense 
against it. It can lead only to a soften- 
ing and weakening of the scientific im- 
pulse and promote a specious scientific 
literature which is destitute of intellect- 
ual honesty. There are no compromises 
here, no more here than in any other 
science. We could no longer hope for 
theoretical results, if the Weltanschau- 
ungs impulse were to become predomi- 
nant and were to deceive by its scientific 
forms even theoretical natures, when 
over thousands of years the greatest sci- 
entific spirits, passionately dominated by 
the will to science, have achieved not a 
single fragment of pure doctrine in 
philosophy and have accomplished only 
as a result of this will all the great 
things they have accomplished (even 
though imperfectly matured) , the Welt- 
anschauungs philosophers will certainly 
not be able to think that they can on the 
side promote and definitely establish 
philosophical science. These men, who 
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set the goal in the finite, who want to 
have their system, and want it soon 
enough to be able to live by it, are in 
no way called to this task. Here there 
is only one thing to do: Weltanschauungs 
philosophy must itself in all honesty re- 
linguish the claim to be a science and 
thereby at the same time cease confus- 
ing spirits and impeding the progress of 
scientific philosophy—something which 
is after all, certainly contrary to their 
intentions. 


Let its ideal goal remain Weltanschau- 
ung, which precisely is essentially not 
science. It must not here allow itself 
to be led into error by that scientific 
fanaticism which is only too widespread 
in our time and which discredits all that 
is not to be demonstrated with “scienti- 
fic exactitude” as “unscientific”. Science 
is one value among other equally justi- 
fied values. That in particular the value 
of Weltanschauung stands with utmost 
firmness on its own foundation; that it 
is to be judged as the habitus and ac- 
complishment of the individual person- 
ality, whereas science is to be judged as 
the collective accomplishment of genera- 
tions of scholars, we have above made 
quite clear. And just as both have their 
distinct sources of value, so too their 
distinct functions, their distinct manners 
of working and teaching. Thus, Weltan- 
schauungs philosophy teaches the way 
wisdom does: personality directs itself 
to personality. As a teacher in the style 
of such a philosophy, then, he alone may 
direct himself to a wider public who is 
called thereto because of a particularly 
significant character and characteristic 
wisdom—or he may be called as the serv- 
ant of lofty practical interests, religious, 
ethical, legal, etc. Science, however, is 
impersonal. Its collaborator requires 
not wisdom but theoretical talent. What 
he contributes increases a treasure of 
eternal validities which must prove a 
blessing to humanity. As we saw above, 
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however, this is true to an extraordinari- 
ly high degree of philosophical science. 


Only when the decisive separation of 
the one philosophy and the other has 
become a fact in the consciousness of 
the time, is it also proper to think of 
philosophy’s adopting the form and 
language of genuine science and of its 
recognizing as an imperfection one of 
its much-praised and even imitated qual- 
ities, profundity. Profundity is a mark 
of the chaos which genuine science wants 
to transform into a cosmos, into a simple, 
completely clear, unraveled order. Gen- 
uine science, so far as its real doctrine 
extends, knows no profundity. Every 
bit of completed science is a whole com- 
posed of thought-steps, each of which 
is immediately understood, and so not at 
all profound. Profundity is an affair of 
wisdom; conceptual distinctness and 
clarity is an affair of rigorous theory. To 
recast the conjectures of profundity into 
unequivocal rational forms, that is the 
essential process in constituting anew 
the strict sciences. The exact sciences, 
too, had their long periods of profund- 
ity, and just as they in the struggles of 
the Renaissance, so too, I dare to hope, 
will philosophy in the present-day strug- 
gles fight from the level of profundity 
through to that of scientific clarity. For 
that however, it needs only a correct 
sureness regarding its goal and a great 
will directed with full consciousness to- 
ward this goal and emphasizing all avail- 
able scientific energies. Our age is called 
an age of decadence. I cannot consider 
this complaint justified. One will scarce- 
ly find in history an age in which such a 
sum of working forces was set in motion 
and worked with such success. Perhaps 
we do not always approve the goals; we 
may also complain that in more tranquil 
epochs, where life passed more peaceful- 
ly, flowers of the spirit’s life grew, whose 
like we cannot find or hope for in our 
age. And too, sometimes that which is 
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so constantly desired in our age may 
repel the esthetic sense, which has so 
much more affinity for the naive beauty 
of that which grows freely, just as extra- 
ordinary values are present in the sphere 
of the will, so long only as great wills 
find the correct goals. It would mean 
doing our age a great injustice, how- 
ever, if one wanted to impute to it the 
desire for what is inferior. One who is 
capable of awakening faith in, of in- 
spiring understanding of and enthusiasm 
for the greatness of a goal, will easily 
find the forces which are applied to this 
goal. I mean, our age is according to 
its vocation a great age—only it suffers 
from the scepticism which has disinte- 
grated the old, unclarified ideals. And 
for that very reason it suffers from the 
too neglible development and force of 
philosophy, which has not yet progres- 
sed enough, is not scientific enough to 
overcome sceptical negativism (which 
calls itself positivism) by means of the 
true positivism. Our age wants to be- 
lieve only in “realities”. Now, its strong- 
est reality is science, and thus what our 
age needs most is philosophical science. 

If, however, in specifying the sense of 
our age, we apply ourselves to this great 
goal, we must also make clear to our- 
selves that we can achieve it in only one 
way, which is to say if with the radical- 
ism which belongs to the essence of 
genuine philosophical science we accept 
nothing given in advance, allow noth- 
ing traditional to pass as a beginning 
nor ourselves to be dazzled by any names 
however great, but rather seek to attain 
the beginnings in a free surrender to 
the problems themselves and to the de- 
mands stemming from them. 


Of course, we need history, too. Not, 
it is true, as the historian does, in order 
to lose ourselves in the ensemble of de- 
velopment, in which the great philo- 
sophies have grown up, but in order to 
let the philosophies themselves, in ac- 
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cord with their spiritual content, work 
on us as an inspiration. In fact, out of 
these historical philosophies there flows 
to us philosophical life-if we under- 
stand how to peer into them, to pene- 
trate to the soul of their words and 
theories—philosophical life with all the 
wealth and strength of vital motiva- 
tions. But it is not through philoso- 
phies that we become philosophers. Re- 
maining immersed in the historical, forc- 
ing oneself to work therein in historico- 
critical activity, and wanting to attain 
philosophical science by means of eclec- 
tic elaboration or an anachronistic ren- 
aissance—all that leads to nothing but 
hopeless efforts. The impulse to research 
must proceed not from philosophies but 
from things and from the problems con- 
nected with them. Philosophy, however, 
is essentially a science of the true begin- 
nings, of origins, of pitapata mnavtdv. 
The science which is concerned with 
what is radical must itself be radical in 
its procedure, and that from every point 
of view. Above all it must not rest until 
it has attained its absolutely clear be- 
ginnings, i.e. its absolutely clear prob- 
lems, the methods preindicated in the 
proper sense of these problems, and the 
most basic field of work, wherein things 
are given with absolute clarity. Only 
one must in no instance abandon one’s 
radical lack of prejudice, prematurely 
identifying, so to speak, such “things” 
with empirical “facts”. To do this is to 
stand like a blind man before ideas, 
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which are, after all, to so great an ex- 
tent absolutely given in immediate in- 
tuition. We are too subject to the pre- 
judices which still come from the Re- 
naissance. To one who is truly with- 
out prejudice it is immaterial whether 
a certainty comes to us from Kant or 
Thomas Aquinas, from Darwin or Aris- 
totle, from Helmholz or Paracelsus. 
What is needed is not the insistence that 
one see with one’s own eyes; rather it is 
that one do not explain away under the 
pressure of prejudice what has been 
seen. Because in the most impressive 
of the modern sciences, the mathemati- 
co-physical, what is exteriorly the larg- 
est part of their work results from in- 
direct methods, we are only too inclined 
to overestimate indirect methods and to 
misunderstand the value of direct com- 
prehensions. It belongs, however, precise- 
ly to the essence of philosophy, to the 
extent that it goes back to ultimate ori- 
gins, that its scientific work moves in 
spheres of direct intuition. Thus, the 
greatest step our age has to make is to 
recognize that with the philosophical in- 
tuition in the correct sense, the phenom- 
enological grasp of essences, a limitless 
field of work opens out, a science which, 
without all indirectly symbolical and 
mathematical methods, without the ap- 
paratus of premises and conclusions, still 
attains a plenitude of the most rigorous 
and, for all further philosophy, decisive 
cognitions. 

Translated by QuENTIN LaueR, S.J. 



























THE COMEDY OF IMMEDIACY 
IN HEGEL'S "PHENOMENOLOGY" 


Sy ARGUMENT embodied in Hegel's 
first major treatise—The Phenomen- 
ology of Spirit, published in 1807—in- 
volves a continuous thread of reflective 
experiments. These reflective experi- 
ments are intent upon showing the logi- 
cal incongruity or recurrent types of hu- 
man experience and knowledge, by a 
method called dialectical or sceptical. 
But this method Hegel does not view 
as ultimately negative. Scepticism which 
culminates in wholesale negation, being 
a sort of cul-de-sac into which men are 
led by yielding without resistance to the 
seductive power of doubt, is one of the 
reflective experiments to be tried and 
criticized. The scepticism Hegel urges 
is not an impasse but an instrument; it 
is a negative way which constructive 
thoughts must follow, and not a final 
state in which it can rest. Such scepti- 
cism is specific or qualified (Hegel char- 
acterizes it as determinate); it is ad- 
dressed to particular forms of human 
experience and belief whose claims to 
adequacy are shown to be false claims, 
and, accordingly, must not be confused 
with universal or unqualified scepticism 
inimical to all truth. Like a plebiscite 
to end democratic government, Hegel’s 
scepticism aims at its own ultimate de- 
struction. 
Whether Hegel succeeds in abolishing 
scepticism by his iconoclastic method is 
another matter. This can only be deter- 
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mined by a perusal of his complete ar- 
gument. I am here merely concerned 
with the iconoclastic method itself. ‘This 
consists in the rhythmic alternation of 
two attitudes, one demanding that we 
view a human conception or belief ab 
intra, and the other that we consider it 
ab extra. The first I designate as his- 
trionic, and the second as comic. 


Throughout the course of the Phe- 
nomenology, Hegel makes much of the 
distinction between what a thing is “for 
us” and what it is “for itself.” What it 
is “for us,” the external observers and 
critics, is obviously not the measure of 
its intrinsic nature. Before passing judg- 
ment, we must first discover what it is 
“for itself’; relevance of our judgment 
exacts, as prerequisite, provisional coin- 
cidence with its unique standpoint. 


Suppose, for example, it is empiricism 
we are bent upon examining. The out- 
sider’s conception of this type of know- 
ing is emphatically not the true version 
of it. The only adequate notion of em- 
piricism is the empiricist’s. To view 
things as he does, we must see them 
through his eyes, react to them in his 
ways, suit our words to his meanings, 
and adapt our meanings to his concepts. 
Without inserting ourselves by an effort 
of imagination into the mentality of 
the empiricist we are unable to under- 
stand him as he appears to himself. And 
this is precisely what Hegel endeavours 
to do—with what success we shall soon 
perceive. He delineates extreme empiri- 
cism (with the impersonation of which 
the Phenomenology begins) in a style 
assumed to be consistent with its char- 
acter, in order to re-create it as it is “for 
itself,” the identity between his point 
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of view and that of his dramatis persona 
being simulated until the histrionic ef- 
fort leads to the discernment that the 
type of cognition enacted is inherently 
incongrous. 

What is true of empiricism is true of 
Hegel’s treatment of every other subse- 
quent conception or belief. Each to be 
understood must be impersonated, and 
only as histrionically reproduced can its 
inward discrepancy be made manifest. 

What we are called upon to do, once 
a typical view is properly enacted, is 
thus clearly indicated: we are to render 
palpable the inconsistency or contradic- 
tion it harbours. Briefly, the intent of 
the dialectical method is to impersonate 
the incongruous. The word which fitly 
describes such intent is the word “com- 
ic’; for the aim of all comic art is to 
render ridiculous situations or characters 
that are out of joint. But the logical ab- 
surdity inherent in comic figures, when 
made manifest by faithful impersona- 
tion, furnishes its own logical catharsis. 
The recognition of a self-contradictory 
Situation, it is believed, must lead to its 
abandonment. This postulate of ration- 
alism, governing the construction of all 
genuine comedy, dominates Hegel’s Phe- 
nomenology. The Phenomenology is a 
comedy of errors ingeniously enacted in 
the interest of what Hegel conceives to 
be the truth. Successive impersonation 
of types of conception as comic, comic 
because they betray to “us” the contra- 
dictions hidden from their adherents, 
this is the task which Hegel assigns to 
the dialectical method. 

The following sketch of the first re- 
flective experiment undertaken in the 
Phenomenology may serve as a crucial 
illustration of Hegel’s sceptico-positive 
method. 

It belongs to the essence of Hegel’s 
method not to plunge in medias res. His 
experiment must begin at the beginning. 
But what can justify itself as a genuine 
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starting point? In the absence of first 
principles, what else has title to priority? 
The answer lies in Hegel’s definition of 
the object to be examined. What the 
Phenomenology seeks to investigate, as 
Hegel explains in the introduction, is 
apparent knowledge, apparent in the 
sense of merely appearing and of being 
speciously self-evident. What is first in 
the order of apparentness, therefore, 
must be the first object of our atten- 
tion. The type of knowledge preceding 
all others in primitiveness and seeming 
obviousness will have to start the dialec- 
tical ball rolling. And such a type of 
knowledge Hegel finds exemplified in 
sense-certainty. 


With sense-certainty, then, the begin- 
ning is to be made. But it can serve as 
beginning only by appearing as purely 
sensuous and as unquestionably certain. 
When does knowledge so appear? The 
question is asked in order to show that 
it is illegitimate. Hegel is not concerned 
with actual genesis. His Phenomenology 
is not history. He is under no compul- 
sion to prove that the first temporal oc- 
currence of knowledge was necessarily 
naked of intellection and doubt. There 
is indeed no evidence for the view that 
man’s primeval experience was marked 
by the sort of immediacy which Hegel 
attributes to sensuous knowledge. Sen- 
suous knowledge is primitive because it 
is first in simplicity, artlessness, and com- 
placency. It is a common assumption of 
natural consciousness that the senses are 
the original vehicles of experience. And 
they may be so regarded by us when by 
an effort of imagination we succeed in 
keeping judgment and inference in abey- 
ance. Suspension of our reflective proces- 
ses, processes which tamper with the de- 
liverances of immediate awareness, is re- 
quisite for the recovery of objects con- 
veyed to the mind through pure sensa- 
tions. Sensuous knowledge, in a word, is 
non-reflective; and it matters little 
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whether we view such knowledge as oc- 
curring before reflection has appeared 
on the scene or after it has been jetti- 
soned. A mind capable of shedding be- 
lief and interpretation, naively accept- 
ing what impinges upon its sensibility 
here and now, would enjoy a state 
of perfect immediacy and certitude. 
Thought would not be present to dis- 
turb the primal experiences of the senses, 
the varied forms of things, the fresh im- 
pressions of mere scent and sound. For 
us, inured as we are in the exercise of 
judgment and inference, a state of mind 
in which reflection is quiescent can be 
attained only at rare moments. Much 
sophistication is required to reproduce 
with accuracy what transpires at the lev- 
el of unsophisticated sense-experience. 


Here at the outset the histrionic as- 
pect of Hegel's experiment is brought 
into play. Sense-certainty, a pre-reflective 
or non-reflective state of mind, is the 
first instance of apparent knowledge to 
be examined, but it must be examined 
from within, without importing into it 
elements drawn from subsequent reflec- 
tion or criticism. We must recreate it in 
its purity. The task is one of impersona- 
tion, involving the subtle art of assum- 
ing the attitude of another mind, of sim- 
ulating a mood we actually disavow. A 
philosopher pretending to be naive— 
what an ingenious pose! A wolf in 
sheep's clothing, this, as it were, is the 
first role Hegel assigns to us. Feigning 
a consciousness not our own, a conscious- 
ness which is merely a reservoir of sen- 
sations, we must draw our world to its 
scale, not seeing what lies beyond its 
ken, and accepting without question the 
immediate as the real. We should speak 
out of character were we not to represent 
sensuous knowledge as solely concrete 
and indefeasibly true. For thus the pos- 
sessor of such knowledge ineluctably as- 
sumes it to be. What more palpable than 
objects present to intuition, and what 
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more veridical than the instant aware- 
ness of them? The senses, in the absence 
of the scruples of thought, take no ref- 
uge in things not seen; real is what for 
the nonce attracts and excites them, and 
they never err so long as they affirm 
nothing but what they find. And what 
can vie with sensuous knowledge in rich- 
ness or fullness? The world continually 
floods our senses with new impressions; 
there are no limits to the possibility of 
sensations save the limits of space and 
time. 


Impersonating sense-certainty in this 
way, we who impersonate it cannot fail 
to perceive its comedy. Here at the start 
comes into full view the other aspect of 
the experiment. For we are “spectators” 
as well as “actors.”” We who enact such 
a type of knowledge must observe at the 
same time the incongruity inherent in 
it. —The concreteness and fullness it 
boasts of are illusory. Abstractness and 
vacuity are the true marks of any experi- 
ence remaining at the level of pure im- 
mediacy. For experience from which 
thought is absent—and its absence dis- 
tinguishes the certainty of sense as sen- 
suous—can never be sure of what it is 
aware. The attribution of characters is 
the work of judgment which, being an 
exercise of thought, we must suppose 
exorcised. Enjoined thus from qualify- 
ing its object, the certainty of sense is 
a certainty of nothing determinate. Un- 
til thought supervenes, the content of 
our experience is amorphous. When it 
swims into our ken, all we can do is 
to stare and exclaim—“Here it is! There 
is this!” What we catch is the fleeting 
presence of something without a local 
habitation or a name. Its stark being is 
its sole nature. What describes it is but 
the auxiliary verb reduced to its infini- 
tive tense. It is, and that is all. Equally 
indefinite is the mind aware of its char- 
acterless objects. The word “I” by which 
a mind posits its existence suggests a 
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particular individual with a complex 
nature, one of many similar individuals 
constituting the human family. But be- 
fore the word can acquire any such 
meaning, much reflection must have oc- 
curred to discern differences and to com- 
pare affinities. How can a mind which 
is a mere sensorium avail itself of the 
term “I’’? At the level of pure sense, the 
vagueness of the “object” is completely 
matched by that of the “subject.” Con- 
sciousness of specificity being one which 
includes thought, a consciousness from 
which thought is excluded must appear 
as a diffuse receptacle for monochrome 
and jostling impressions. We are in 
the realm of twilight where all distinc- 
tions and relations are faint and evanes- 
cent. One this dimly conscious of an- 
other this, thus, according to Hegel, 
must sensuousness be described by us 
when in histrionic fashion we identify 
ourselves with its unique standpoint. 
Only in the most abstract and poverty- 
stricken language can we express a type 
of experience flaunting its concreteness 
and wealth. 


shew “DIALECTIC” of sense-certainty is 

thus clearly foreshadowed. It lies in 
the necessity of impersonating it as com- 
ic. For immediacy cannot be enacted 
without forcing it into a false position. 
But it must be noted at once that the 
falseness of its positions, Hegel’s opinion 
to the contrary, is artificial and factitious. 
The incongruity of immediacy results 
from feigning it. But simulated immedi- 
acy is not real immediacy. Real sen- 
suousness cannot be convicted out of its 
own mouth because it does not speak 
at all. It is we who speak for it; in do- 
ing so, we hold it responsible for the 
implications of our language, a language 
to which it is manifestly not committed, 
seeing that the essence of immediacy 
consists in being ineffable. Immediacy 
raised to the level of discourse is indeed 
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absurd, but the absurdity inheres in the 
attempt to formulate a type of experi- 
ence whose nature beggars all descrip- 
tion. Sensuousness is untenable only 
when reproduced through a non-sen- 
suous medium, resembling, as it were, 
the dusk of day seen by the glare of 
torches. 

There is thus a wide gap between 
what sensuousness is “for itself’ and 
what it is “for us.” It is comic for us 
when enacted in discourses, when, in oth- 
er words, the dice are loaded against it 
from the start. In translating sensuous- 
ness in the idiom of thought, how can 
we avoid abolishing its immediacy? 
Cozened into concepts, it inevitably re- 
veals itself as suffused with “mediation.” 
For what is sensuousness if not a species 
of awareness? And what is awareness if 
not a transaction between a “subject” 
and an “object”? Relation of these polar 
terms, which every phenomenon of 
knowledge must exemplify to be the 
phenomenon it is, sense-certainty can- 
not eschew, if we are to conceive and 
utter it with a modicum of meaning. 
The hyphenated expression ‘‘sense- 
certainty” betrays the conjunction of 
a duality. It means indubitable ap- 
prehension by a mind of that which its 
sensations directly convey. If it does not 
mean that, what else could it possibly 
mean? Whatever dual terms we employ 
—subject and object, enjoyment and 
contemplation, sensation and sensum, in- 
tuition and datum—some pair of con- 
cepts must be brought into play for the 
analysis and description of any cognitive 
state, however immediate we suppose it 
to be. Sheer immediacy is logically ridic- 
ulous. This may be demonstrated by 
a simple device. Let us try to mention 
a single case of supposed immediacy. 
The very act of mentioning it will, as 
we shall see, spell its doom. 

The evocation of an instance of im- 


mediacy is justified on two grounds. In 
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the first place, being by hypothesis con- 
crete sentience without reflection, sense- 
certainty is real only in a given exam- 
ple, whenever this content manifests its 
indubitable presence to this mind. Par- 
ticularity is the soul of sensuous experi- 
ence. What falls within the compass of 
a sensation must be assumed to have a 
character it cannot lose or exchange 
without forfeiting its claim to be this 
entity and no other. But, in the second 
place, if no individual object of sensa- 
tion could be actually indicated, this 
content always turning into any content 
and this mind into any mind, there 
would be no specific datum to contem- 
plate and no specific intuition to enjoy 
the contemplation. Where specificity is 
absent, where anybody is aware any- 
when and anywhere of anything, we 
have experience in vacuo, a strange anti- 
thesis to the position occupied by sen- 
suousness. The change of this particular 
into any particular, whether the partic- 
ular refer to the “object” or the “‘sub- 
ject,” would alter sense-certainty itself 
into something neither sensuous nor cer- 
tain. Crucial, then, is the need of find- 
ing a case illustrative of sensuous im- 
mediacy. 

We who impersonate sense-certainty 
are thus called upon to produce an ex- 
ample of it. Can we do it? We may make 
the attempt, affirms Hegel, but only 
against the background of a reflective 
distinction. In invoking a case of sup- 
posed immediacy, we must sharply sep- 
arate its essential aspect from its non- 
essential. Since sense-certainty involves 
the inter-play of “subject” and “object,” 
the prefix connoting mediation, immedi- 
acy must be held to inhere in only one 
of the two terms. But where should it 
be lodged? Should we characterize as 
immediate the content of awareness or 
the state of being aware? Let us experi- 
ment with the first alternative. Let us 
set aside as unessential a volatile “sub- 
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ject,” owing to its tendency to fly off 
at a tangent under the pressure of 
thought, and recognize as the true claim- 
ant to immediacy an extant “object,” 
an object palpably and unequivocally 
here and now. The state of being aware 
is secondary to what occasions or con- 
ditions it. There is sense-certainty when- 
ever a unique datum generates an ap- 
propriate sensation. The momentary 
sensation cannot occur without a single 
and fixed datum evoking it; the datum 
itself simply is, and its being is inde- 
pendent of the sensation it arouses. The 
certainty is of something rather than by 
someone; the accent must be made to 
fall on the object appearing and not on 
the mind affected by it. Such a position, 
which is that of naive realism, can be 
made tenable only by empirical evi- 
dence. A sensuous immediacy which 
abandons introspection in favour of “ex- 
trospection” invites public proof. He 
who argues for sense-certainty, not be- 
cause he enjoys privileged sensations, 
but because he contemplates stark and 
compulsory objects, must be able to in- 
dicate these objects, so that another be- 
ing with the requisite organs and oc- 
cupying the same station of survey 
would find what he finds. If he can point 
out such objects, he is indeed irrefuta- 
ble; but if he cannot do so, if what he 
sees is false by his own standard, if the 
objects turn out to be quite other than 
what he describes them as being, then 
he is self-deceived or hood-winked, and 
his comic predicament, though hidden 
from him, would become strikingly ap- 
parent to “us.” 


To observe its comedy, sense-certainty 
itself has to be “asked,” insists Hegel, 
regarding the object it endows with im- 
mediacy. Now sense-certainty is not a 
self we can actually interrogate. What 
we put in the witness box is a simula- 
crum. We “question” not sense-certainty 
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but ourselves when for the moment we 
impersonate it. It is the alternation in 
our consciousness between the roles of 
examiner and examinee which condi- 
tions the subsequent “dialectical” ex- 
perience. We undeceive what we simu- 
late. We feign what we subvert. Pretend- 
ing, then, to represent a determined 
partisan of sense-certainty, we seek to 
drive him to the wall by interrogation. 
“Tell us,” we ask, “what it is you call 
immediate? What object do you take to 
be extant? What particular is fixed as 
this and no other? What datum is pres- 
ent to you here and now?” Upon the 
answer of our protagonist hangs the 
issue of sense-certainty in its “objective” 
form. If he can show us an appearance 
satisfying the conditions of immediacy, 
well and good. If he cannot, his doom 
is sealed. 


Stipulating that the immediate be 
given as “here” and “now,” we look for 
data to which these two tags may be 
legitimately affixed. Let us attend to the 
temporal label first, and let us ask the 
imagined defender of sense-certainty to 
state what specifically he views as ap- 
pearing “now.” A real adherent of im- 
mediacy might decline to answer alto- 
gether, refusing to fall into the trap so 
carefully laid for him. And his silence 
would be an eloquent tribute to the 
strength of his position. Gefiihl ist 
alles, as Faust said. One thing he might 
urge, is the feeling that something is now 
present, another is the description of 
that something through an alien med- 
ium. But that, of course, would stop all 
argument. If the Phenomenology is to 
shun an untimely end, if indeed it is 
to avoid being stillborn, the formidable 
silence of a genuine supporter of im- 
mediacy must either be circumvented or 
interpreted as consent. We circumvent 
his speechlessness by acting as his spokes- 
man. For the moment we are, so to 
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speak, the devil’s advocate. To the ques- 
tion, “what is now?,” we cause him to 
reply, for instance, “now is night-time,” 
if we chance to interrogate him then. 
While he makes this assertion, let us re- 
cord it. (For surely, Hegel remarks with 
not a little irony, the truth of an as- 
sertion cannot lose anything by being 
written down and preserved, intention- 
ally playing upon the words wahr and 
aufbewahren. What is put down as truth 
is a truth stored up.) But if we confront 
him the next day, say at noon-time, with 
the record of his previous assertion, will 
he not be forced to repudiate it as ob- 
solete? “No—no,” he will insist, “now 
is no longer night-time.” Well, then, we 
write down the new statement, namely, 
that “now is noon-time.” But this, too, 
will be out of date at a later hour. The 
list of assertions thus treasured up re- 
veals a curious fact: the same word 
“now” occurs in different contexts and 
in various relations. It may be viewed 
either as subject-term or as predicate- 
term; if the former, numerous are its 
qualifications, if the latter, what it qual- 
ifies is a multiplicity of contents. A term 
so general in scope, being either a uni- 
versal substantive or a universal adjec- 
tive, can hardly serve to denote the ob- 
ject of sense-certainty. If the only ex- 
pression for immediacy is an epithet sug- 
gesting its very antithesis, how ludicrous 
the result! We intend to utter something 
singular and inimitable, this content and 
only this, but what we actually voice is 
indeterminate and epicene, suited to 
anything and everything, this as well as 
that, and exclusively neither this nor 
that. Not by such a vocable as “now” 
can we designate the object of immedi- 
acy. The use of this antonym involves 
us in the comic predicament of not 
meaning what we say (i.e., a universal) , 
and of not saying what we mean (i.e., 
a particular) . 


The spatial epithet, the vocable 
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“here,” does it not likewise misname the 
object of sense-certainty? It, too, is an 
antonym. We can show that this is so 
by repeating the previous experiment. 
Let us apply once more the method of 
interrogation. “What,” we inquire of a 
partisan of immediacy, “do you find to 
be here?” If he indicates a tree, we may 
easily confound him by turning his at- 
tion to another object, say a house. The 
new object displaces the old. A kaleido- 
scope of diverse objects, each in turn 
being undeniably “here,” like the word 
“now,” is no specific hall-mark. Since it 
is a token of everything, we are foiled 
in our attempt to designate by means 
of it a particular datum. 


The “objective” form of sense-certain- 
ty thus goes by the board. The method 
of interrogation reduces it to absurdity. 
Communicable language, which that 
method presupposes, marks the defeat 
of immediacy. The immediate is incom- 
municable, and the communicable is not 
the immediate. This is the double-bar- 
relled conclusion forced upon us by the 
failure to render effable the content of 
sensuous awareness. And this failure, 
which is that of “extrospection,” signifies 
the collapse of naive realism. Ineffable 
objects are strange entities to endow 
with independence. Since immediacy can- 
not be said to pertain to the contents 
of sensation, seeing that we contradict 
their immediacy in uttering them, we 
are driven to alter our position with re- 
gard to the “essence” of sense-certainty. 
We must now experiment with the sec- 
ond alternative in order to discover 
whether it is more tenable than the first. 
Not the object but the subject should be 
deemed important. We must look for the 
differentia of sense-experience in the 
privacy of awareness rather than in the 
publicity of the object. We must vecap- 
ture by introspection the enjoyment of 
pure sentience. Before condemning im- 
mediacy, let us defend a “subjective” 


form’ of it by impersonating a naive 
idealist. 

Suiting our words to his conviction, 
we may imagine our subjectivist to speak 
as follows. “Seeing is believing,” he will 
say, “I believe what my senses assure me 
of. The certainty I claim belongs to my 
senses and not to the objects affecting 
them. Hence the appropriateness of the 
name “sense-certainty” which I give to 
my immediate experience. I can attach 
no meaning to any experience not my 
own. When I speak of objects I mean 
none but those which fall within the 
compass of my present consciousness. I 
only mean what is mine; this, if you do 
not object to a jeu d’esprit, is my ver- 
sion of immediacy. For example, if I am 
asked to state what I find here and now, 
I report without hesitation that here is 
a tree and that now is noon-time. You 
may, if you wish, write down what I 
say. For at a later hour and in the 
presence of a different object I should, 
of course, mean what then and there 
would be mine. I can never be discom- 
fited by conflicting records of my aware- 
ness. I am not obliged to institute a 
comparison between my various intul- 
tions; to do so would be to betray the 
immediacy I rejoice in. Every intuition 
is a law unto itself; it is irrefutably true, 
it possess unassailable certainty. I recog- 
nize as existent or real only that which 
fills my momentary state of mind. Away, 
then, with sophistry. No punctilios of 
logic can disturb the sense-certainty I 
actually enjoy from moment to mo- 
ment.” 


Thus speaks the naive idealist. His 
language is that of the solipsist, and as 
such Hegel represents him. The untrans- 
latable expression Meinen, which Hegel 
cunningly employs, stamps the view he 
is impersonating as hopelessly ego-cen- 
tric. A German pun takes the place of 
an honest argument. For nothing but a 
word, signifying at once “to mean” and 
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“to be mine,” epitomizes an incongruous 
situation. The tendency to pun aside, a 
tendency he could not resist, Hegel finds 
the comedy of solipsism to lie in the in- 
determinate use of the term “I.” I can 
indeed say what I mean by “objects,” 
whenever I am on hand to claim them 
as mine, if in such claim alone consists 
their being, but what right have I to 
the presumption that the personal pro- 
noun can denote my particular person? 
The term “I,” like the terms “here” and 
“now, cannot designate a specific en- 
tity; the same vocable issues from the 
mouths of different “subjects.” Each may 
decide to become ego-centric. And each 
may push egotism to the limits of solip- 
sism. But there is safety in numbers. 
The soliloquy of one cannot silence that 
of another. If I consign all would-be 
solipsists to the limbo of my conscious- 
ness, might not each of them dispose of 
me in a like manner? Above the din of 
claim and counter-claim, the word “I” 
is audible as a universal pronoun, which 
grammarians call “personal” to distin- 
guish it from other pronouns, but of 
which no particular person may be said 
to have a monopoly. It is a general label, 
a veritable antonym, if used by any self 
to assert his uniqueness. Here again, as 
in the case of “objective” sense-certainty, 
I cannot utter the particular I mean, 
and I do not mean the universal I ex- 
press. “Subjective” sense-certainty, too, is 
ineffable. The term “I,” which is here 
essential, being a synonym for every 
“subject,” cannot serve to name the privi- 
leged being with which I identify myself. 


» pen FAILURE OF sense-certainty, in 

both its forms, was, of course a fore- 
gone conclusion. It was dictated by the 
conditions of the experiment. The de- 
mand for a sample of immediacy plays 
havoc with it at the outset. Selection 
and discernment involved in sampling 
are foreign to a mind impersonated as 
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pure sentience. Besides, in choosing one 
specimen we invite comparison with an- 
other, a process which turns immediacy 
into “its own other,” its differentia be- 
coming the abstract quality common to 
all the specimens, the quality of being 
this. And when a naive consciousness is 
thus cozened to specify the immediacy 
it enjoys, we depart still farther from 
verisimilitude by foisting upon it a high- 
ly reflective distinction. Confronting 
such a consciousness with its chosen ex- 
ample of immediacy, we induce it to 
institute the dichotomy between the es- 
sential and the unessential. And the 
Stage is set for a comic situation. The 
comedy appears in the form of a dilem- 
ma: either the object or the subject must 
be made to harbour the “essence” of im- 
mediacy. The absurdity of either alter- 
native lies in the attempt to render the 
immediate amenable to discourse. Put- 
ting the immediate into words is like 
pouring water into a sieve. Accordingly, 
it is easy to convict a man of folly if he 
is inveighed into uttering the ineffable. 
His language betrays what he is bent up- 
on conveying. For the terms he uses (and 
they are unavoidably general) rescind 
what he means (something inexpressibly 
intimate and individual). The _ begin- 
ning of speech is the end of immediacy. 
If no words are available for defending 
the position of sense-certainty, we must 
either despair of saying what we mean 
or we must end by meaning what we 
say. But before we may rely upon the 
efficacy of words, we must first imperson- 
ate inarticulate immediacy, an immedia- 
cy which suggests its “essence” by point- 
ing or gesticulating. 

Instead, then, of looking for sense- 
certainty in any example chosen at ran- 
dom, viewing as privileged now the ob- 
ject and now the subject, we must take 
the intuition of the present moment as 
comprising the whole of immediacy, pro- 
scribing memory and expectation, and 
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ignoring everything not failing within 
its instantaneous vision. Pure intuition, 
as Hegel calls it, does not compare or 
contrast; it is not concerned with the 
intuitions that preceded it or with those 
simultaneously enjoyed by other minds. 
No bifurcation there of subject and ob- 
ject, one more essential than the other; 
complete withdrawal from all distinc- 
tions and relations, possible for a con- 
sciousness which is dominated by an 
intense sensation, this is genuine im- 
mediacy. While such a sensation lasts, 
the content present and the “I” aware of 
it constitute a miniature cosmos; for the 
nonce nothing is real save this content, 
and in seeing or hearing it this “ego” 
is absolute. If I retreat into the fastness 
of my present intuition, refusing to be 
dislodged from it, what can break the 
charm of my solitary enjoyment of a 
solitary datum? Surely not another in- 
tuition that I did have or might have, 
for my whole mind is now wholly ab- 
sorbed in and by this object: if a tree, 
it is just this and no other tree. Concen- 
tration on a single appearance, its single- 
ness being absolute in the sense of pre- 
cluding other appearances, provides a 
sanctuary of safety from the importuni- 
ties of thought. The unique appearance 
literally (not discursively) here and now 
is the sole content of my sensuous aware- 
ness. Such immediacy, reduced in scale 
to the twinkling of an eye, is solipsism 
with a vengeance. Unlike a half-hearted 
solipsism which abolishes everything but 
the “ego”, endowing the latter with per- 
manence and continuity, radical im- 
mediacy is no respecter of persons. Self- 
awareness, too, is momentary. Present ap- 
prehension is the only ground of certain- 
ty (of myself or any thing else), and if 
I refrain from looking before and after, 
my whole world coincides with the de- 
liverance of the moment. This position, 
the last stronghold of immediate experi- 
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ence, Mr. Santayana has well named 
“solipsism of the present moment”, 

It is idle to refute this solipsism by 
the method of interrogation. A supposi- 
titious defender of this view will not al- 
low himself to be entangled in verbal 
argument. He boldly avows that his im- 
mediate experience is indescribable. 
How gainsay a conviction admittedly 
inarticulate? But impugn it we must, if 
the Phenomenology is to proceed. To 
render it untenable Hegel resorts to a 
curious stratagem. He impersonates a 
solipsist who, though eschewing dis- 
course, is willing enough to indicate the 
datum of his intuition by pointing. All 
we have to do is look in the direction 
of his gesture. If the datum is there, how 
can we fail to have the appropriate in- 
tuition of it? Let us try this new experi- 
ment. Stepping into the shoes of the 
solipsist, as it were, let us see whether 
the datum intuited can coalesce with 
the datum indicated. 


Hegel’s triumph over solipsism of the 
present moment is an easy one. The catch 
lies in the expression “the present mo- 
ment’. An instant intuition does not en- 
dure long enough to suffer its datum to 
be indicated. What is indicated is a da- 
tum for another intuition. It is the old 
paradox of the flux of time. We cannot 
step twice into the same river, for fresh 
waters are ever flowing in upon us. A 
solipsist who commits the folly of chal- 
lenging Heraclitus deserves the fate 
Hegel has in store for him. Whatever 
is present does not remain so. It expires 
with its first breath. From its cradle it 
jumps into its grave. Every genuine pres- 
ent is a specious present. Its essence is 
to be and not to be. With his character- 
istic tendency to pun, Hegel finds the 
Wesen of the present to lie in being ge- 
wesen. Here again a pun serves to clinch 
a paradox. The present moment, fied 
before it could be seized, becomes in a 
trice the past moment; accordingly, if 
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the fulcrum of immediacy is the intui- 
tion I have now, the fulcrum at once 
turns into one that was but no longer 
is. I cannot point my finger at an intuit- 
ed datum without arresting the intui- 
tion entertaining it; but since I am un- 
able to do so, my intuition being in flux, 
occupying a moment swiftly melting 
away, what I indicate is the datum of a 
different intuition occurring at another 
vanishing instant. The object which rad- 
ical immediacy is intent upon is thus 
no more communicable by gesture than 
by discourse. The object meant at one 
specious present cannot be shown at an- 
other. Between what I am now showing 
and what I meant an instant ago there 
is a yawning gulf. How can it be bridged 
by a solipsism which sinks all certainty 
of experience into a single moment? 


The impersonation of this solipsism, 
a tour de force at best, enables Hegel 
to drive home the speciousness of the 
present moment. If the present moment 
is viewed as having no duration at all, 
it becomes an entity palpably absurd; 
for in a durationless instant no datum 
can appear to kindle apperception. 
Shortlived as is the instant, however 
brief its span, we must conceive it as 
dynamic. The most infinitesimal unit of 
time is a durational complex. There is 
no such thing as a simple present; the 
present, to use William James’s expres- 
sion, is a “duration-block” made up of 
“succeeding” parts. The term “present” 
is thus strangely equivocal. It suggests 
an element of time which is discrete and 
independent, but no such element is ever 
experienced. What we do experience is 
a tract of time fading at one extreme 
and budding at the other. A period of 
time not instinct with past and future 
is unreal; the term “present” if employ- 
ed as a name for such a period, names 
something illusory. If the present is 
taken in a literal and absolute sense, in 
the sense of connoting antithesis to past 
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and future, the word “present” becomes 
a perfect antonym for the temporal. 
Whatever span of time we choose to de- 
scribe as synonymous with the present, 
the description is always symbolic and 
relative, including within its compass 
a totality of moments of which some 
have elapsed and others are to come. 
Consider the present hour, the present 
week, or the present year; each is a block 
of time composed of smaller chips; only 
the smallest of these, itself a composi- 
tion, is actually present, and the others, 
now not experienced, lie in absent re- 
gions, the region of the departed pres- 
ents on the one hand and in that of the 
imminent presents on the other. Any 
unit of duration we characterize as pres- 
ent, be it a minute or a millenium, al- 
ways contains two non-present ingre- 
dients; the course it leaves behind and 
the course towards which it advances are 
both embedded in its nature. What, 
then, does the present signify? Literally, 
the present is without temporal breadth, 
and symbolically, the present involves 
the absent as part of its meaning. In 
either case, whether we take it in an ab- 
solute or relative sense, the present is 
specious. And if the present is specious, 
solipsism of the present moment is equal- 
ly specious. 

Hegel has no difficulty in reducing to 
like speciousness the spatial counterpart 
of the present moment. If temporal solip- 
sism consists in confining all certainty 
to what “now” appears, the view that 
the object of immediate awareness must 
be exclusively “here,” may be called 
local solipsism. The word “here” suf- 
fers also from an incorrigible ambigui- 
ty. If it is a point without extension, 
nothing can be located there; if anything 
is to fill it, the smallest bit of space 
must be conceived as composed of small- 
er parts. Every “here” is an extension- 
block just as every “now” is a duration- 
block. It is a whole whose distinguish- 
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able aspects are before and behind, 
above and below, right and left. Accord- 
ingly, the spot at which any datum ap- 
pears, however constricted, is always dis- 
tended; the word “here”, by which I 
indicate the position of the datum, rep- 
resents one extent made up of several 
extents. And the extent for which the 
“here” serves as a symbol has elastic 
boundaries; for we may designate as 
being here anything found in this room, 
in this country, on this continent, on 
this planet. Nothing is here in an ab- 
solute and literal sense. The area of 
localization may be minute or vast; but 
however we contract or expand it, the 
place which a thing occupies is always 
an extent of extents. A unit of space, 
conceived as simple, without divisions 
or directions, would be punctiform, but 
nothing could appear there to produce 
the intuition solipsism relies upon as 
the ground of certainty. The specious 
present has its spatial correlate. A punc- 
tiform here is as unreal as an immobile 
now. And the elasticity of the here is 
fatal to local solipsism in the same way 
in which the flux of the now is subver- 
sive of temporal solipsism. 


= COMEDY of sense-certainty is thus 

complete. Our histrionic effort to 
reproduce it reveals an irremediable 
contradiction between its meaning and 
its expression, be the expression dis- 
cursive or not. The immediate is com- 
municable neither by speech nor ges- 
ture. For the experience of what is mere- 
ly here and now, assuming such exper- 
ience possible, there are no vehicles of 
intimation. The inveterate habit of dis- 
course is to lump together under a gen- 
eral epithet the deliverances of incom- 
parable sensations. One thing is ex- 
perience itself, another the verbal trans- 
lations thereof. The sensuously palpable 
transferred to the level of speech ceases 
to be both sensuous and palpable. For 
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on that level we have the dominance of 
the common denominator: tokens of 
similarity usurp the place of individual 
appearances. The terms this and here 
and now, applicable as they are to every- 
thing we chance to encounter, fail to 
convey the uniqueness characteristic of 
every sense-impression. Such terms are, 
in Hegel’s language, “abstract univer- 
sals.” The comic situation consists in 
saying what can never be uttered: the 
sense-datum directly apprehended disap- 
pears in the capacious words in which 
we engulf it. And if we abandon words, 
and attempt to point out what appears 
uniquely here and now to a single in- 
tuition, the situation is no less comic. 
The only thing which pointing could 
identify would be the punctiform and 
the instantaneous, but lo! what I do in- 
dicate is always an extent of extents and 
a moment of moments. Here and now, 
when uttered, become “abstract univer- 
sals”, identical labels that may be affixed 
to separate particulars, when shown, 
they are found to be incipient universals 
styled by Hegel “concrete”, in the sense 
that each is an identical complex com- 
posed of different parts. The universal, 
it would seem, is inescapable. The in- 
congruity of sense-certainty is just this, 
that the immediacy meant can neither 
be articulated nor indicated. The uni- 
versal, assumed to be at the opposite 
pole from the immediate, is the real ob- 
ject of sense-certainty. We only recog- 
nize this truth as the result of a difficult 
experiment, when, impersonating an ad- 
herent of immediacy, we endeavour by 
word or gesture to recapture his inef- 
fable vision. 


The comedy of sense-certainty thus 
consists in being at variance with itself. 
In the process of experimenting with it, 
we discover that it has turned into its 
opposite, that it has become, as it were, 
“its own other’. And its dialectic, as 
Hegel says, is simply the story of its own 
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development or experience, sense-certain- 
ty being nothing else than just this sto- 
ry. Of course, it is nothing of the kind. 
It is a story, not of sense-certainty itself, 
but of sense-certainty as artfully simu- 
lated, and the dialectic occurs only in 
the mind simulating it in the manner 
prescribed by Hegel. An actual defender 
of sense-experience would repudiate He- 
gel’s impersonation of it. And even if 
cajoled into its acceptance, he would 
stoutly refuse to take seriously Hegel’s 
animadversion. That sense-certainty is 
ineffable, he might urge, proves nothing 
but the limitations of speech. Why con- 
demn sense-experience? Why not depre- 
cate instead our symbols of communica- 
tion? How refute a man who, secure in 
his intuition, rejects the hegemony of 
discourse? He who enjoys in silence the 
sensible qualities of things cannot be 
charged with contradiction. And if made 
to speak, and to speak ambiguously, he 
may decline to graft upon his experience 
the equivocations attending his words. 
Obviously, the withdrawal of immediacy 
from the domain of rhetoric would stop 
all dialectical progress. To insure such 
progress, sense-experience must be iden- 
tified with its verbal surrogate. The word 
is the thing. Hence Hegel’s astonishing 
conclusion that in the absence of words 
capable of saying what we mean we must 
end by meaning what we say. The im- 
mediate and its expression being at log- 
gerheads, we are called upon to sacrifice 
the authenticity of intuition to the am- 
bages of locution. Because the immedi- 
ate, admittedly inexpressible, turns into 
its Opposite as soon as we open our 
mouths, we are required to hold that it 
is other than itself on its own plane of 
being. The non sequitur of this is evi- 
dent. The contradiction is not in sense- 
certainty but only between it and dis- 
course. The comedy results from our en- 
deavour to force it into an alien mould. 
The joke, as it were, is on us. It is our 
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histrionic feat which is ludicrous. The 
dialectic, so finely spun, has its incep- 
tion in the false hypothesis or assump- 
tion that the ineffable can be represent- 
ed as if it were effable. But for that hy- 
pothesis or assumption there would be 
no “story”. The tale is after all nothing 
else than the record of a fanciful experi- 
ment. Far from being objective and ne- 
cessary, it is simply the product of He- 
gel’s creative imagination. It belongs to 
the realm of fiction. Hegel has undoubt- 
edly succeeded in contriving a dialecti- 
cal situation, but it is one of his own 
making, existing only in his own mind 
and in the minds of those disposed to 
rehearse sense-certainty in precisely the 
way in which the Phenomenology di- 
rects. 


What the Phenomenology demands is 
that we identify the objects of sense with 
what we say about them; the alternatives 
of not saying anything or of using words 
as symbols for what is intrinsically in- 
commensurable with them, these are pre- 
cluded by the nature of Hegel’s experi- 
ment. That rests on the presupposition 
that experience and language are homol- 
ogous. What cannot be spoken of is 
simply void of sense, and what we con- 
vey through speech is universal. If this 
is so, objects of sense are either non- 
sensical or non-sensuous, the former if 
actually unutterable, and the latter if 
embodied in words. Either nonsense or 
non-sensuousness, this is the dilemma in 
which Hegel’s “story” of sense-certainty 
culminates. One horn of the dilemma 
Hegel disposes of without much ado. 
What is unmeaning need not be taken 
seriously. The ineffable silences indeed 
all criticism, but so does idiocy. Absolute 
speechlessness is unmitigated folly; being 
impervious to argument, it may be safely 
ignored as the anti-climax of what pur- 
ports to be an invincible position. The 
other horn of the dilemma leads to a 
genuine climax. Sense-certainty, render- 
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ed effable, issues in a new insight, name- 
ly, that objects are what they are de- 
scribed as being. Not what we experience 
but what we say we experience becomes 
crucial. The comedy of sense-certainty 
is didactic; it teaches the might and the 
glory of words. Where words fail us, as 
they do in pure sensuousness, awareness 
is on the hither side of meaning. We 
can only mean what we articulate. The 
triumph of language is the lesson He- 
gel’s impersonation of sense-certainty 
seeks to impart. But language is the me- 
dium of the universal. The object of 
sense, translated in the terms of dis- 
course, turns out to be a compresence 
of universal qualities and relations. To 
regard it thus is once and for all to for- 
sake immediacy. The way is clear for 
the transition from intuition to percep- 
tion. To perceive an object is to take 
cognizance of its existence as something 
amenable to description. The term 
Wahrnehmen, another of Hegel’s puns, 
serves to suggest that with the perceptual 
act we at last begin to take a thing as 
in truth it is. And what is it truly? To 
perception, as distinguished from intui- 
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tion, a thing must needs appear as an 
identical congeries of different proper- 
ties. As such it must now be treated. The 
folly of sense-certainty thus becomes the 
stepping-stone to a wiser vision. But we 
cannot gauge the limits of its wisdom 
until we make this new vision our own 
by the histrionic method. Accordingly, 
our next task must be the impersonation 
of the perceptual attitude, the come- 
dy of which will prescribe the reflective 
experiment to follow. 


Thus ends one of Hegel’s reflective 
experiments, which is only the first in a 
whole and continuous series; but it is 
a crucial experiment, since it adum- 
brates the method to which his vast com- 
edy of errors owes its construction. Here, 
if anywhere, it is the first move that 
counts. C’est le premier pas qui coite, 
remarked a witty person who was told 
of the famous walk through the streets 
of Paris by the decapitated Saint Den- 
nis. Hegel’s dialectical march is equally 
plausible if we offer no resistance to 
the manner in which he takes his first 
step. 
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DOSTOYEVSKY'S IDIOT, 
A SYMBOL OF CHRIST 





Posing the Problem 


RY CONSIDERATION of the spiritual 

world of Dostoyevsky must take up 
the question: what is the meaning of his 
deepest religious work, his novel The 
Idiot? I would like to attempt an an- 
swer. To do this it will be necessary for 
me to proceed, somewhat unusually, 
from my own experience of this book. 
What follows will show how I found 
my way in it, and therefore is only an 
hypothesis. 

As often as we return to The Idiot, 
we experience the powerful religious 
intensity of this world, comparable to 
that evoked by the creations of a Rem- 
brandt. Although very little is said of 
him, we sense the compelling and pro- 
found presence of God. He is there; he 
affirms himself; he governs everything. 

All this is clear. It is also clear that 
this presence manifests itself above all 
in the person of Prince Myshkin. Be- 
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cause of him, in contact with him, this 
presence becomes tangible. But as we 
go a little more deeply into the situa- 
tion, we are confronted with an enigma. 
This man, in whom the divine reality 
is revealed—how does he stand in rela- 
tion to God? and in relation to himself, 
and to mankind? We are tempted to 
solve the riddle by explaining the whole 
situation in terms of a formula, which 
we don’t understand but is often given: 
Myshkin is an exceptional Christian. In 
other words, Myshkin possesses a special 
similarity to Christ, which makes us 
think of St. Paul’s words, “I live now 
not I, but Christ lives in me.” This seems 
to be an explanation, but it may obscure 
the truth. The Prince is a man—like 
each one of us. The real content of his 
existence is religious. Although very lit- 
tle is said directly of him, and the 
thoughts of Myshkin and the movements 
of his heart rarely turn explicitly to him, 
ultimately this content is Christ. For 
this reason I do not believe that Dosto- 
yevsky intended simply to portray an ex- 
ceptional Christian. It becomes increas- 
ingly clear precisely because we always 
feel Christ’s presence, even though the 
words and thoughts that are expressed 
do not refer to him. 

Dostoyevsky’s greatness in creating men 
can only be measured gradually. When 
we realize both the breadth and the in- 
dividual traits of his figures, his great- 
ness will appear even more astonishing. 
It would seem as if the womb of reality 
opens itself for this poet in order to 
produce one figure after another. But 
perhaps Dostoyevsky’s most mysterious 
power is to bring to light, within the 
framework of man’s existence, a non- 


human life, which may be called below, 
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outside, as well as above man. This is 
not accomplished by picturing fantastic 
beings, as many romantics have done. 
On the contrary, a man is presented 
before us, built up and defined as a real 
individual. He lives, he acts, he has a 
destiny—and yet from him there arises 
an image of his existence which itself is 
no longer human.} 

Let us recall Kirilov. He tell us that 
God has always tormented him, and he 
feels bound in duty to end it by taking 
upon himself the attribute of God, sove- 
reignty of will. He does this in the most 
terrible manner, by killing himself. But 
just at the moment he desires to carry 
out this decision, his actions suddenly 
degenerate, and we have a puppet be- 
fore us. Such a mechanism, which trans- 
forms a man into a lifeless abstraction, 
appears at the moment of this decision. 
A man, Kirilov, is standing there before 
us, but from the members of his body, 
and out of his movements, there emerges 
a marionette. 

If we closely observe Smerdyakov, the 
fourth of the Karamazov brothers, the 
question arises as to whether we are 
dealing with a true human being at 
all. Naturally, Smerdyakov is man; he 
thinks and talks and dresses himself, 
eats and drinks, has his vanity, his open- 
ness and his secrecy. If we follow up 
even one of these attributes, we can 
find an impressive number of related 
circumstances, something of the way in 
which he is vain, and why, and the lack 
of any relationship between this vanity 
and the rest of the man. We note his re- 
markable perception, what he desires 
and what he does not, what disgusts 
him. We perceive his unusual logic, or 
the way in which he observes and con- 
ceives indirectly, as if in a corner; and 
see the strange, cold seriousness with 





1 We must ask if ultimately man is “uniquely 
man.” A “pure” humanism seems an impoverishment. 
Pascal said: “Man infinitely transcends man.” 
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which he reacts to something religious 
or ethical. When I review all these 
traits, it becomes clear to me suddenly 
that we are dealing with a mandrake, 
a creature between plant and slime! Cer- 
tainly, it is also a real man, but one in 
whom something else is visible. The man 
does not only “act” or “personify” it. 
The image emerges from him, from his 
characteristics, actions, and words. 

Though with a different meaning, the 
Situation is similar in the case of the 
youngest of the four brothers, Alyosha 
Karamazov. I would like to point out 
the special relation this man has to the 
truth, the special way in which he speaks 
the truth, not only its intensity, but its 
special accent. This seems to be the rare 
quality which singles him out from the 
rest of men. Old Fyodor called him “his 
angel.” His older brother, Dmitri, call- 
ed him “a cherub.” Ivan also appropriat- 
ed the word, but he was to fall into con- 
tradiction with Alyosha in the presence 
of the lightning ray of divine truth. All 
this again brought me to see in Alyosha 
the image of a non-human existence, 
that of an angel. Indeed, the image of 
that angel whose very act of existence is 
knowledge: the cherub. We could find 
many examples of this kind. These 
figures seem to point out to us the path 
on which we must search for the true 
meaning of The Idiot. 


The Personality of Prince Myshkin 


iw WE WANT TO DETERMINE the true 

character of Prince Myshkin with pre- 
cision, it is important to sketch his char- 
acter at the outset. 

We meet him in the very first pages 
of the novel. It is a cold and misty morn- 
ing, Myshkin is riding in a railway car- 
riage, returning from Switzerland to 
Russia. A small bundle contains all of 
his possessions. Of his outward appear- 
ance we are told: 
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This owner of the cloak was a young 
man, also twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years old, above the average in height, 
with very fair thick hair, with sunken 
cheeks and a thin, pointed, almost 
white beard. His eyes were large, blue 
and dreamy; there was something 
gentle, though heavy-looking in their 
expression, something of that strange 
look from which some people can rec- 
ognize at the first glance a victim of 
epilepsy. Yet the young man’s face was 
pleasing, thin and clean cut, though 
colorless, and at this moment blue 


with cold. (pp. 3-4) 


We are told that he has a “gentle and 
conciliatory” voice, and even the sombre 
and suspicious Rogozhin will tell him 


later on, “I believe in your voice, when 
you are near me.” 


We are told several times that Mysh- 
kin belongs to the upper class, and that 
his manners are refined. At the same 
time he is at not at ease in society, and 
often is even embarrassed and awkward. 
Nevertheless, circumstances never find 
him unequipped; in the face of them, 
he will always know how to preserve his 
self-control, effortlessly, as a natural 
property of his being. 

At the beginning of the story we find 
him dressed quite simply, we might 
even say insufficiently. Then he takes 
possession of his inheritance, and ap- 
pears in elegant dress but we are warn- 
ed that this elegance reveals a good tai- 
lor rather than his personal initiative. 
In fact Myshkin is not concerned either 
with his elegance or his untidiness. The 
spirit of property seems to be com- 
pletely lacking in him. At first he is 
poor, but obviously he doesn’t even 
notice it; he laughs gaily at all the jokes 
that Rogozhin and Lebedyev make over 
his little sack. He simply recognizes his 
lack of means; he rejoices when Rogo- 
zhin decides to help him; later he will 
immediately accept a loan of some 
roubles, without thinking about the pos- 
sibility of losing his dignity in doing so. 
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Moreover, the possibility of inheriting 
a great fortune does not seem to touch 
him particularly. He speaks of it only 
much later, and then only accidentally, 
4 propos of something else which inter- 
ests him more. He gives without count- 
ing, and responds to the most impudent 
claims. “Poor innocent holy man!” ex- 
claims the wife of General Epanchin, 
his odd motherly friend. Every human 
value takes on such importance in Mysh- 
kin’s eyes that when they are opposed 
to money, the latter simply counts for 
nothing. The General, on the other 
hand, who understands so well how to 
take care of his own interests, does not 
hesitate to call the Prince “a lost man.” 

The character of the Prince is essenti- 
ally determined by the category of the 
noble. In this he does not give us the 
impression of a fantastic being; we feel, 
on the contrary, that he is perfectly real 
and worthy of belief. If Aglaia makes a 
Don Quixote of him, it is because she 
has good reasons for doing so; in tor- 
turing herself, she revenges herself for 
the insufficiency of the Prince’s virility. 


Myshkin is courageous, not bold, like 
Stavrogin, but brave. We see this in the 
two scenes in which we see him defend 
women who are in danger, first in con- 
nection with the sister of Gabriel Arad- 
lionovitch, and then on behalf of Nas- 
tasya Filippovna. Both times he is the 
only one who flies to their aid, and on 
both occasions things work out badly 
for him. Yet if a new occasion should 
present itself, he would begin all over 
again. Such bravery is not at all the 
“fearlessness” of a cold heart; as Mysh- 
kin himself says one day, “A coward is 
a man who is afraid and saves himself, 
but the man who, even though he is 
afraid, does not simply try to save him- 
self, is not a coward.” 


In the presence of that pitiless thing 
which is called “society,” he takes sides 
for noble and delicate causes, causes 
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which the world considers lost in ad- 
vance. This bravery has a metaphysical 
quality, and is the sign both of a mission 
and of great suffering. 

Besides the Prince has a very refined 
sense of honor. “Perhaps I have express- 
ed myself in a ridiculous way,” he says 
one day at a tragic moment, “and I have 
perhaps become ridiculous even to my- 
self, but it seems to me that I under- 
stand quite well what honor is.” It is 
a matter of honor in its highest form, 
1.€., a commitment to all that is noble, 
even if useless or endangered. 


Myshkin confides in everyone, so 


much so that people think he is a chat- 
terbox. But this is the ingenuousness of 
someone who has been very well brought 
up and who cannot even conceive of 
the necessity of prudence. Although peo- 
ple often take advantage of his con- 
fidence in an unworthy way, that will 


not prevent him from squandering it 
again at the next opportunity. 


Like Alyosha, the Prince always 
avoids judging people, but in him this 
proceeds from a different state of mind, 
from a mysterious and pensive humility. 
At the same time he has a sharp sense of 
what is pure and is also aware of social 
hierarchies. Above all, he is on intimate 
terms with perfection. The values of 
perfection present a danger, for they are 
value-limits. For him they become ruin- 
ously fatal. For example, recall his meet- 
ing with Nastasya Filippovna. Nastasya 
is the being who, by natural disposition, 
lives under the category of perfection. 
In her life all values seem to be strained 
to extremes. In an atmosphere of good- 
ness, if she had been able to develop in 
honor and freedom, she would have be- 
come a magnificent heroine, creative, 
and of great generosity. Totski had 
destroyed her life, and since her exist- 
ence is determined by the law of perfec- 
tion, the destruction is total. Myshkin 
too is by nature ordained to perfection; 
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thus destiny strikes her by means of that 
being who is himself determined by per- 
fection, and who is handsome, but with 
a beauty of things in their decline: it is 
a love whose source is pity, and a pity 
that kills. 

The Prince is a keen psychologist. 
‘Now I observe faces with a great deal 
of attention,” he himself says. He reacts 
to everything which has expressive value. 
Note that he has special talent for 
graphology, or more exactly, for the 
old calligraphy which he interprets very 
keenly for nuances of style. He pierces 
people with a glance, in a way that some- 
times borders on divination. This glance 
has power because it has not been hard- 
ened by any greed, or any hostility; on 
the contrary, his soul remains perfectly 
open. He gives free entry to the other; 
he can appear without disguise before 
an inquisitive glance. 

More than that, he can appear such 
as he is in his own being—in his own 
nature, which otherwise would remain 
veiled. Myshkin knows how to draw 
something from every man, even the 
most insignificant. To each he gives 
dignity and good will. He places his con- 
fidence in everyone. This is not done in 
terms of some pedagogical principle, but 
is something which comes from himself. 
He does not neglect to notice faults or 
wretchedness, or the dishonest acts of 
his neighbor, but accepts them, on the 
contrary, with a tranquil objectivity that 
is even quite realistic. In this way man 
feels himself placed immediately before a 
truly redemptive freedom. He no longer 
needs to put himself on guard against 
pretensions or the hypocrisy of moral 
judgment, for these things have no role 
here; he can no longer have the idea of 
playing a part or taking up an attitude, 
for he remembers the glance that has 
already pierced through all that. This 
does him good, for it makes him free 
and true. In this clarity without words, 
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with a realism that is certainly sublime 
but remains peaceful, an appeal makes 
itself heard: the position of this man be- 
fore God is sketched out, and a help is 
granted to him which allows him to 


recognize himself and make a unity of 
himself. 


It is from this point of view that the 
infinite power of Myshkin’s pity takes 
on all its value. The Prince is disposed 
to aid his neighbor to the point of total 
self-forgetfulness. He participates in the 
existence of another and in his distress 
until he is swallowed up in it. This 
could seem to be passivity, absorption 
in the suffering of another, even natural 
abandon and a chaotic desire to be swal- 
lowed up in “altereity’” behind which a 
universal “Other” would arise, especially 
in the case where a pathological element 
were to be added, which will soon be 
developed. In fact Myshkin’s pity often 
reaches the point where the person is in 
danger of dissolution and sinking below 
the Christian level. But ultimately it is 
preserved by the peaceful contact it 
keeps with reality. By that it becomes 
capable of great things; even more, it is 
on it, as. on a solid foundation, that 
there can arise “he who is other.” 

Understanding, detachment, generosi- 
ty, goodness, power of sympathy—to all 
these qualities another must be added in 
Myshkin which is not so common, es- 
pecially in such a group: veracity. That 
we should find it in this pitiable nature, 
that it should fundamentally determine 
this nature, is what gives his pity its 
personal, almost metaphysical quality. 

This man is not truthful only in the 
sense that he does not lie, but rather in 
that he expresses the recognized truth, 
always and everywhere indifferent to 
what may result from his doing so. In 
fact the results include some very dis- 
agreeable things, but truth remains his 
personal concern; he has placed himself 
entirely at its service. 
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Myshkin is the last scion of a very 
old princely stock, linked long ago to 
the history of Russia, but interiorly and 
in truth, he also represents a final point. 


From the purely biological point of 
view, we would be right in speaking of 
degeneration. From his earliest child- 
hood Myshkin has suffered from epilep- 
sy. Crises have multiplied to the point 
that he was burdened with a fearfulness 
that annihilated him. From his own 
words we learn that he then went to 
Switzerland, for a long and painful visit, 
until the moment when he saw himself 
suddenly delivered from the darkness 
which oppressed him, and at the same 
time rediscovered contact with nature 
and men. We also learn from him how, 
little by little, thanks to his relations 
with the children of the area and the 
sick Marie, his health and his disposition 
were strengthened. The story of his 
friendship with these children, and with 
the condemned little girl that everyone 
avoids, is unforgettable. When he next 
returns to Russia to receive his inherit- 
ance, he is not yet really cured, but an 
improvement has been indicated which 
it will be enough to maintain. Unhap- 
pily in the following months—those in 
which the novel takes place—he receives 
terrible shocks, crises reappear, and with 
the last of these, he enters an unending 
night. In the epilogue, we again see 
Myshkin, incurable and recognizing no 
one, in that Swiss establishment from 
which he had started out for Russia. In 
this way his existence is undermined, one 
might say biologically. ‘This fact is plac- 
ed in a cruel light by the conduct of 
Aglaia, that woman whom the Prince 
really loves for herself and for her hap- 
piness. She loves him in return, with a 
woman’s total sensibility, but when with 
the infallibility of her instinct she real- 
izes that she cannot take him completely 
for a normal man, when she considers 
him unconsciously as a Don Quixote, 
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thus disavowing her own love, and even 
openly ridiculing the “poor knight,” 
things turn very badly for him. As for 
his relations among men, Myshkin here 
again is badly equipped, for we must 
admit that the traits which we have de- 
scribed do not precisely make for success 
and social acceptance. In spite of every- 
thing, if we begin with the human and 
not simply the physiological or econom- 
ic point of view, we cannot really speak 
here of degeneration. The Prince’s sick- 
ness has nothing which reminds us of 
the dismal sadness which so often en- 
courages an irresponsibility of mind and 
heart in one whom epilepsy has seriously 
affected. And in the very fits of his ill- 
ness, he achieves in ecstasy the highest 
summits of existence. He speaks directly 
to Rogozhin of these brief instants of 
joy, overflowing with a concentrated 
life, a radiant plenitude. It is the 
‘“Morbus sacer,” filled with religious 
meaning and surrounded by mysterious 
vibrations, but it would be excessive to 
describe this manner of being as “sickly” 
in the proper meaning of the word. One 
of the axioms of the healthy doctrine of 
values is surely that that which is high- 
est in the ladder of being will be feeblest 
in its external manifestation. The exist- 
ence of Myshkin would seem to be a 
direct verification of this axiom: the 
highest values raised to their maximum, 
but incarnated in an existence which is 
incapable of affirming itself in this world. 


The Meaning of This Figure 


E PERSONALITY OF MYSHKIN is al- 
ready taking on distinct lines; we 
may now take up those threads which 
are of particular interest to us. In the 
process the image of the man will gain 
in richness and color. 
In examining one after the other the 
elements of this existence, my design is 
to interpret it in terms of a directive 
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idea which I am assuming. I ask the 
reader to be willing at first to be recep- 
tive and to allow the natural progression 
of the analysis to take place. The par- 
ticular traits of the portrait will en- 
lighten each other. In isolation none 
of them reveals its full meaning; they 
really reveal themselves only in the total 
figure. Only when the analysis has con- 
cluded, has criticism the right to pro- 
ceed. 

Myshkin’s life, with all the events 
which cross it or to which it is attached, 
constitutes, from the beginning to the 
final catastrophe, an authentically hu- 
man existence. Extraordinary, shatter- 
ing, nevertheless this life remains that of 
a man. But if we allow ourselves to be 
penetrated by it and examine its con- 
tent, its intimate meaning, its atmo- 
sphere as well as its special aspects—both 
of person and of events—many signs 
suggest to us that there is something in 
it which goes beyond man. Everything 
here has its own meaning, but at the 
same time everything reveals something 
else which is of a decidedly superior 
order. 

This man begins as an epileptic, that 
is, in an inaccessible night for those who 
possess good health. He goes soon to be 
plunged back into the same condition. 
He has a small task in an impossible ex- 
istence, a shattering moment, after which 
he will again fall into the unknowable. 
If I am properly informed, the attempts 
to explain epilepsy have tried to estab- 
lish that there is manifested in it a ten- 
dency to shed the fact of being born, of 
belonging to the present, the here-and- 
now, and history, as if to establish one- 
self on this side of one’s own birth. 


We must add to this that Myshkin, 
when sick, lived with children. This can 
have no other meaning than that of a 
beautiful idyl, whose beneficent atmo- 
sphere contributed to the curing of his 
severely undermined constitution. But 
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there is something more: Myshkin really 
lives with children. He fully participates 
in their manner of life. He evolves in 
their world. He takes the child seriously, 
not “like a child.” For him, the child is 
a full man and on many points the child 
is in a position to teach the adult: 


‘Children can be told anything. I've 
always been struck by seeing how lit- 
tle grown-up people understand chil- 
dren, how little even parents under- 
stand their own children. Nothing 
should be concealed from children on 
the pretext that they are little and 
that it is too early for them to under- 
stand. What a miserable and unfor- 
tunate idea! And how readily the 
children detect that their fathers con- 
sider them too little to understand 
anything, though they understand 
everything. Grown-up people do not 
know that a child can give exceeding- 
ly good advice even in the most dif- 
ficult case. Oh, dear! when that pretty 
little bird looks at you, happy and 
confiding, it’s a shame for you to de- 
ceive it.’ (p. 62) 


If you know Dostoyevsky at all, you 
know that in his work men that are wise 
and pious have a special affinity with 
children. In The Brothers Karamazov 
alone, we find the staretz Zossima, Father 
Anthyme his companion, and Alyosha, 
whose image is inseparable from that of 
a crowd of boys. For these men, children 
are a religious mystery; in their souls, 
which are close to God, there remains 
something of Paradise. Thus we feel free 
to give a more profound meaning to this 
country full of children from which 
Myshkin comes. 


Listen to Myshkin telling of his de- 
parture: 


‘As I sat in the train, I thought, 
“Now I am going among people. I 
know nothing, perhaps, but a new 
life has begun for me.” I determined 
to do my work resolutely and honest- 
ly. I may find it dull and difficult 
among people. In the first place, I 
resolved to be courteous and open 
with every one.’ (p. 69) 
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Is there not something significant 
here? First the phrase, “Now I am going 
among people”; then, a few lines later, 
“I may find it dull and difficult with peo- 
ple.” Should we not say that we are 
dealing with a return from beyond men? 
from that world which children repre- 
sent? from beyond the earthly majority, 
a return from heaven? Should we not say 
that Myshkin is going among men, feel- 
ing an obligation to be true, to be ready 
to accomplish the truth in fidelity, know- 
ing that he will be alone and that it 
will be hard for him? He will be taken 
for ‘a child,” that is, for someone who 
is constituted according to the logic of 
heaven, and who, consequently, is only 
a minor on earth. 


Certainly, we would be able to see in 
epilepsy, along with the superior exist- 
ence of the adult, the attempt to avoid 
historical responsibility in order to take 
refuge in a pre-personal mode of being; 
in the same way, participation in the 
existence of the child easily gives rise to 
the suspicion of puerility. In the obvious 
interpretation of that state of mind, the 
concept of “the child” rejoins that of 
“the Idiot” in a striking way, for the lat- 
ter points to a state of madness and in- 
capacity to which Myshkin had already 
arrived previously because of his illness: 


‘“Perhaps here too, they will look on 
me as a child, but no matter.” Every 
one looks on me as an idiot, too, for 
some reason. I was so ill at one time 
that I really was almost like an idiot. 
But can I be an idiot now, when I 
am able to see for myself that peo- 
ple look upon me as an idiot? As I 
come in, I think, “I see they look 
upon me as an idiot, and yet I am 
sensible and they don’t guess it.”... 
I often have that thought.’ (p. 69) 


Do we not see here the image of a man 
who knows he comes from “elsewhere,” 
who is interiorly in accord with the high- 
est measure that exists, since heaven is 
his home? Would not such an individual 
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give men the opportunity to suspect the 
force that dwelt in him, and would this 
not be for them an occasion of scandal? 

It is thus that Myshkin entered the 
world, and the world immediately was 
concerned with him. 

In the General’s room, Myshkin sees 
-the photograph of Nastasya Filippovna, 
and falls back saying: 


‘It’s a wonderful face...and I feel 
sure her story is not an ordinary one. 
The face is cheerful, but she has pass- 
ed through terrible suffering, hasn't 
she? Her eyes tell one that, the cheek 
bones, those points under her eyes. 
[t’s a proud face, awfully proud, but 
I don’t know whether she is kind- 
hearted. Ah, if she were! That would 
redeem it all!’ (p. 33) 


These words are heavy with fate... 
A few hours later, Myshkin is again 
before the portrait: 


He looked round, went to the window 
nearer to the light, and began looking 
at the portrait of Nastasya Filippovna. 

He seemed trying to decipher some- 
thing that had struck him before, hid- 
den in that face. The impression it 
had made had scarcely left him, and 
now he was in a hurry to verily it 
again. He was now even more struck 
by the face, which was extraordinary 
from its beauty and from something 
else in it. There was a look of un- 
bounded pride and contempt, almost 
hatred, in that face, and at the same 
time something confiding, something 
wonderfully simple-hearted. ‘The con- 
trast of these two elements roused a 
feeling almost of compassion. Her 
dazzling beauty was positively unbear- 
able—the beauty of a pale face, almost 
sunken cheeks and glowing eyes—a 
strange beauty. Myshkin gazed at it for 
a minute, then started suddenly, look- 
ed round him, hurriedly raised the 
portrait to his lips and kissed it. 
When he walked into the drawing- 
room a munute later, his face was 
perfectly calm. (p. 74) 


Madame Epanchin saw in Nastasya 


only a declassée, and disdainfully said to 
the Prince: 
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‘Yes, good-looking . . . very good- 
looking. I’ve seen her twice; only at a 
distance. That's the sort of beauty 
you appreciate, then?’ she suddenly 
said to Myshkin. 

‘Yes, it is, answered Myshkin with 
some effort. 

‘You mean, just that sort of beau- 
ty?’ 

‘Just that sort.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘In the face... there is so much sul- 
fering, answered Myshkin, as it were 
involuntarily speaking to himself, not 
in answer to her question. (p. 74) 


The following scene takes place at the 
Ardalionovitch flat. In the drawing-room 
the atmosphere is extremely painful. 
Myshkin leaves the room and goes by the 
front door. There is a ring, and he opens 
the door; it is Nastasya Filippovna who 
enters. She takes Myshkin for a servant, 
and in his confusion the Prince does not 
know how to explain things, and merely 
announces her arrival. Later, in the 
course of conversation, Nastasya asks the 
Prince why he did not immediately tell 
her she had made a mistake. 


‘I was surprised at seeing you so 
suddenly,’ Myshkin muttered. 

‘And how did you know it was I? 
Where have you seen me before? But 
how is it? Really, it seems as though 
I had seen him somewhere. And tell 
me why were you so astonished just 
now? What is there so amazing about 
me?’ 

‘Come now, come,’ Ferdyshtchenko 
went on, simpering. ‘Come now! Oh 
Lord, the things I'd say in answer to 
such a question! Come! ... We shall 
think you are a duffer next, prince!’ 

‘I should say them too in your 
place,’ said Myshkin, laughing, to Fer- 
dyshtchenko. ‘I was very much struck 
today by your portrait, he went 
on, addressing Nastasya Filippovna. 
‘Then I talked to the Epanchins 
about you; and early this morning in 
the train, before I reached Petersbure, 
Parfyon Rogozhin told me a great 
deal about you... And at the very 
minute I opened the door to you, | 
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was thinking about you too, and then 
suddenly you appeared.’ 


‘And how did you recognize that it 
was I?’ 


‘From the photograph, and...’ 

‘And what?’ 

‘And you were just as I had imagin- 
ed you...I feel as though I had seen 
you somewhere too.’ 

‘Where—where?’ 

‘I feel as though I had seen your 
eyes somewhere... but that’s impos- 
sible. That’s nonsense... I’ve never 
been here before. Perhaps in a 
dream...’ 

‘Bravo, prince!’ cried Ferdyshtchen- 
ko. “Yes, I take back my se non e 
vero! But it’s all his innocence,’ he 
added regretfully. 

Myshkin had uttered his few sen- 
tences in an uneasy voice, often stop- 
ping to take breath. Everything about 

im suggested strong emotion. (p. 98) 


The thread of this story is heavy with 
meaning. Myshkin is struck by the beau- 
ty of this woman. He knows that beauty 
is a metaphysical quality. During his 
meeting with the Epanchins, the con- 
versation had fallen on the youngest of 
the three sisters, Aglaia. The General’s 
wife asks the Prince if he has noticed the 
girl: 


‘I should have thought she couldn't 
be overlooked.’ 

‘Oh no, she couldn't. You are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, Aglaia Ivanovna. 
You are so beautiful that one is afraid 
to look at you.’ 

‘Is that all? What about her quali- 
ties?’ Madame Epanchin persisted. 

‘It’s dificult to judge beauty; I am 
not ready yet. Beauty is a riddle.’ 


(p. 71) 


Beauty is that special something 
which gives a face and almost a voice to 
the soul. By it, the being acquires the 
power of provoking love; by touching 
the heart and the blood, it also touches 
the spirit. That is why beauty is so 
strong. It dominates everything and 
seizes them without effort. But after sin 
made its appearance, it acquired a new 
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power of seduction which it exercises as 
if in play, for the image of the beautiful 
being directly touches and inflames what 
is most intimate in us.... Besides, we 
might say that in some way beauty is 
liberated from the alternative of good 
and evil, leaving it indifferent and mys- 
teriously irresponsible, unmerited and 
unmeritable, and—whether in its positive 
content, or in the value of its being—in- 
explicable. In an ultimate sense, we 
would have to maintain that beauty is 
limited to that which is good, true and 
fit; we must even say that everything that 
is, is good. In a certain sense, things go 
quite differently, but the other aspect 
of the beautiful soon appears to us un- 
avoidable and disturbing, and we see 
that beauty appears rather to blossom 
in evil, disorder, indifference and, in- 
deed, even in silliness. Woe to the man 
who meets figures like that of Myrha 
Glawicz in Keller’s Martin Salander. 
There beauty appears as a quality, a 
power which does not reside in an idea 
or an action, but which is content to ex- 
ist. It is there that we find its limitless 
sovereignty, but there too, when the 
subject has disappeared, its profound 
ambiguity. Listen to Dmitri Karamazov 
speak of it: 


‘Beauty is a terrible and awful thing! 
It is terrible because it has not been 
fathomed, for God sets us nothing but 
riddles. Here the boundaries meet 
and all contradictions exist side by 
side. I am not a cultivated man, 
brother, but I’ve thought a lot about 
this. It’s terrible what mysteries there 
are! Too many riddles weigh men 
down on earth. Beauty! I can’t endure 
the thought that a man of lofty mind 
and heart begins with the ideal of the 
Madonna and ends with the ideal of 
Sodom. What’s still more awful is that 
a man with the ideal of Sodom in his 
soul does not renounce the ideal of 
the Madonna, and his heart may be 
on fire with that ideal, genuinely on 
fire, just as in his days of youth and 
innocence. Yes, man is broad, too 
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broad, indeed. I'd have him narrower. 
The devil only knows what to make 
of it! What to the mind is shameful, 
is beauty and nothing else to the 
heart. Is there beauty in Sodom? Be- 
lieve me, that for the immense mass of 
mankind beauty is found in Sodom. 
Did you know that secret? ‘The awful 
thing is that beauty is mysterious as 
well as terrible. God and the devil 
are fighting there and the battlefield 
is the heart of man.’ (The Brothers 
Karamazov, Modern Library Giant, 


p. Ill) 


This is the wild Dmitri speaking, but 
we also think of the pilgrim Makar, the 
staretz Zossima, and the “interior beauty” 
they find in their souls and in the world 
as they see it. In their thinking beauty 
expresses a state of perfection, some- 
thing celestial and sacred which is made 
manifest when united to God by the 
tie of a loving heart. Everything is trans- 
formed for the best by love. In the words 
of Zossima, beauty is not only the su- 
preme concept of all values, but some- 
thing which includes the true and the 
good, something that “people are thirsty 
to receive.” How diverse a thing beauty 
is! For Myshkin, it remains mysterious, 
but has quite a different sound, which 
seems to be coming from a time before 
sin, and nevertheless has a knowledge 
of sin. Perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to say that its sound is that of 
apocalyptic eternity, which chants the 
eschatological beauty of a redeemed 
world, while the past, with its suffering 
and evil, still makes its shudder felt. 

Right after his entry “into life,” Mysh- 
kin meets beauty in Nastasya Filippov- 
na; that is, in her he meets his destiny. 
We already knew that Nastasya’s per- 
sonality was complex. Only later shall 
we see what it really means to say that 
she has been placed under the category 
of perfection. One day the Prince tells 
her, “Everything in you is perfect.” 
From Myshkin’s lips, especially if we 
keep Nastasya’s situation in mind, this 
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is not an attempt to offer a compliment. 
Such an intention would be alien to his 
life and to his words. Obviously, Mysh- 
kin means something more profound. 
And in a moment of bitter despair, she 
throws the phrase back at him: “I am 
proud myself, perhaps, although I am 
a shameless hussy. You called me per- 
fection this evening; a fine sort of per- 
fection who, simply to boast of tram- 
pling on a million and a princedom, is 
going into the gutter!” 

Nevertheless all this occurs precisely 
under the direction of the category of 
perfection. By principle and by essence 
this woman is ordained to perfection, 
because she has a natural grandeur. She 
is so constituted that she draws out the 
ultimate consequences of her actions. 
What she is, she is totally and magnifi- 
cently, and she will live her life totally 
and magnificently, including her fail- 
ures. She will completely fulfil her figure 
and that of her destiny. If I am not mis- 
taken, this is a unique case in Dostoev- 
sky. She is a worthy rival of Myshkin, 
who is also unique. Before her there 
opens an existence full of greatness, al- 
though laden with profound sufferings, 
or—and this is more likely in a world 
which is not oriented to perfection—it 
is complete renunciation, total catas- 
trophe that lies in wait for her. Totski 
had ravaged her, and she hates him. But 
at bottom her hatred is not directed at 
his cold egoism; she will soon only have 
scorn for him, and her hatred will turn 
on herself—again the category of perfec- 
tion. Her way of being beautiful reveals 
at once both her relation to perfection 
and her despair. 

Her beauty touches the Prince there 
where his sense of the beautiful is united 
with his most intimate strength: his ca- 
pacity to vibrate in accord with the 
being of another and to experience him- 
self another’s misery. This results in an 
“eros” of a rare profundity, for it is a 
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love which, properly speaking, is made 
out of suffering. Such a love has a com- 
pletely metaphysical, or rather religious, 
meaning: it is the love of compassion. 

This is not compassion in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, but its original 
form, with echoes of the eternity of eros. 
This love springs up before a beauty 
which sinks into destruction, before the 
being who is born under the sign of per- 
fection. Under the first impression pro- 
duced by Nastasya’s portrait, Myshkin 
exclaimed, “She has passed through ter- 
rible suffering, hasn’t she?’’ Already this 
thought was mixed with anxiety, “It’s 
a proud face, awfully proud’’—the cate- 
gory of perfection is again externalized 
—‘“but I don’t know whether she is kind- 
hearted. Ah, if she were! That would 
redeem it all!” (p. 33) He is conscious 
that there is grave danger, but has an 
anxious certainty that salvation is pos- 
sible, provided that a living goodness is 
hidden in this beauty. 

With Aglaia, on the other hand, 
Myshkin meets beauty at the same time 
that there arises in him a personal as- 
piration to happiness. It is shattering to 
see this aspiration come timidly to the 
surface, for he knows ahead of time that 
it is condemned, annihilated by the com- 
bined forces of his mission and of real- 
ity. 

A moment's reflection is enough for 
us to perceive that a new symbol is hid- 
den in Myshkin’s relationship with Nas- 
tasya. This compassion for a being mark- 
ed by perfection, who is racing to her 
destruction, is not morally imposed by 
the will, but springs from the heart with 
so much force that one’s whole destiny 
is commanded by this love. Is there not 
something here to serve as a symbol of 
the Redeemer? 

There is something else worth noting. 
We remember that the Prince and Nas- 
tasya met in front of a lot of people, 
but that after the suggestion of Ferdysh- 
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tchenko and Myshkin’s response, this 
crowd was as if divided into sharply 
distinct zones: one, closer to us, of em- 
pirical reality, the other, present but es- 
sentially far away, that domain where 
Myshkin and Nastasya “have already 
seen each other.” 

This domain where an “eternal” meet- 
ing has unfolded may enlighten us as 
to the meaning of the Platonic “Idea.” 
Certainly, in the novel we are meant to 
see that within the actual historical 
meeting, something eternal has unveiled 
itself. ‘Those who make contact in this 
way are not remembering any temporal 
event, but have a sense of a common 
participation in an existence outside of 
time, which gives a meaning to time. 
In this temporal meeting the substance 
of that other sphere is revealed. 

Nastasya had “already seen” Myshkin, 
but she cannot say where. She does not 
realize that it is the resemblance to 
Christ that she sees, and that everything 
in her that is crying out for her redemp- 
tion recognizes the Savior eternally— 
“eternity” should not be conceived as 
the measure of time and duration, but 
as the quality of existence received from 
God. Thus, when she perceives him in 
a moment of time, she discovers him 
“eternally.” But Myshkin too carries 
within his being this feeling of an eter- 
nal encounter. He has perceived Nas- 
tasya in a moment of time, precisely in 
this moment; but at that moment “eter- 
nity” awakens in his temporal consci- 
ence, and with the eyes of the eternal’s 
ambassador, he discovers Nastasya. 

He is only a man, but from his be- 
ing there is born the image of an exis- 
tence which is more than human, the 
existence of the Redeemer. 

We have already spoken of disinter- 
estedness and of Myshkin’s strength of 
compassion. We must return to it, re- 
calling the scene in which Ganya and 
his sister have a violent quarrel: 
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Everything danced before Ganya’s 
eyes and, completely forgetting him- 
self, he struck at his sister with all his 
might. He would have hit her on the 
face, but suddenly another hand 
caught Ganya’s. Myshkin stood be- 
tween him and his sister. 

‘Don't, that’s enough,’ he brought 
out insistently, though he was shaking 
all over with violent emotion. 

‘Are you always going to get in my 
way? roared Ganya. He let go Varya’s 
arm and, mad with rage, gave Mysh- 
kin a violent slap in the face with 
the hand thus freed... 

Myshkin turned pale. He looked 
Ganya straight in the face with 
strange and reproachful eyes; his lips 
quivered, trying to articulate some- 
thing; they were twisted into a sort 
of strange and utterly incongruous 
smile. 


‘Well, you may... but her... I 
won't let you,’ he said softly at last. 
But suddenly he broke down, left 
Ganya, hid his face in his hands, 
moved away to a corner, stood with 
his face to the wall, and in a break- 
ing voice said: 

‘Oh, how ashamed you will be of 
what you’ve done!’ 


Ganya did, indeed, stand looking 
utterly crushed. Kolya rushed to hug 
and kiss Myshkin. He was followed 
by Rogozhin, Varya, Ptitsyn, Nina 
Alexandrovna—all the party, even the 
general, who all crowded around 
Myshkin. 

‘Never mind, never mind,’ mutter- 
ed Myshkin in all directions, still 
with the same incongruous smile. 

‘And he will regret it,’ cried Rogo- 
zhin. “You will be ashamed, Ganya, 
that you have insulted such a... a 
sheep’ (he could not find another 
word). ‘Prince darling, drop them; 
curse them and come along. I'll show 
you what a friend Rogozhin can be.’ 


(p. 109) 


Naturally chivalrous, the Prince had 
defended the young girl who was threat- 
ened, and it is he who receives the first 
blow. In the logic of feeling, he should 
unleash his anger against the offender, 
but instead the offense brings to light 
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a deeper region of his soul. First there 
is the phrase, “Never mind,” meaning, 
it doesn’t matter about himself. After 
this first movement of humility, he feels 
the frightful baseness of the man who is 
in front of him, and forgetting himself, 
he realizes the pitiableness of the of- 
fender. We cannot say that Myshkin has 
won a victory over himself; he hasn't had 
time for that. Nor can he have acted, 
out of an attitude acquired by long dis- 
cipline; no, here we see the most inti- 
mate nature of his being express itself, - 
because he is surprised. This is not the 
morbid abandon of a feeble soul; on the 
contrary, the Prince gives evidence of 
the most gallant bravery. What is re- 
vealed beneath the shock of surprise is 
even more profound, and is suggested 
by Rogozhin’s remark: ‘ “You will be 
ashamed, Ganya, that you have insulted 
such a... sheep” (he could not find 
another word)’ Rogozhin doesn’t sus- 
pect how accurate his words are. Under- 
neath them, we see the appearance of 
that Lamb “who takes away the sins of 
the world.” 


Let us look at the scene more closely. 


Myshkin turned pale. He looked Gan- 
ya straight in the face with strange 
and reproachful eyes; his lips quiver- 
ed, trying to articulate something; 
they were twisted into a sort of 
strange and utterly incongruous smile. 


(p. 109) 


That incongruous smile—that mysteri- 
ous smile that we will soon meet with 
again. Let me recall here a personal ex- 
perience. For a long time St. John’s Gos- 
pel remained closed to me, because I 
did not succeed in understanding the 
mode of thought which it expressed. 
Thus, when I examined the questions 
which Christ was asked, the accuracy of 
his replies escaped me. I could not ac- 
count for their logic. At this point I 
encountered The Idiot and Prince 
Myshkin. In the attitude of the Prince 
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I thought I saw something which re- 
minded me of St. John’s Christ, and I 
saw the importance of the “plan” in 
the structure and the understanding of 
a situation. I thought I saw that the 
relations between things and events 
were established at various distances 
from the person, and could be organiz- 
ed in different ways, some being situated 
completely in the foreground, other be- 
hind them, and so on, to those that are 
far in the background. Two men who 
accost each other will come to a under- 
standing more quickly if the levels on 
which they exist and from which they 
start out are quite close. If, on the other 
hand, some one enters from a point 
further within, or is more outside the 
situation, it will happen that his “ques- 
tions” will have hardly any relation to 
those others who are present, and his 
attitude will finally seem odd and un- 
reasonable. And if someone, in the 
depth of his feeling and his conscience, 
truly rests on the level of the absolute, 
in eternity, in God’s will, he will most 
probably produce the effect of an in- 
dividual who is completely unintelligi- 
ble. But on the other hand he will in- 
evitably arouse at the same time the 
sense of grandeur, of something we 
might call purity, nobility, strength or 
holiness. What will happen then? This 
sensation of a strange and almost in- 
comprehensible phenomenon will be 
transformed—if love and humility do 
not succeed in liberating the heart—into 
irritation, revulsion, and hate. And we 
will find ourselves before that elemen- 
tary phenomenon which the Bible calls 
scandal! Indeed, it is in just this way 
that Our Lord appears in fact. 

It seems to me that the figure of the 
Prince produces the same impression. 
He lives in the immediate, but does not 
suffer from it. He expresses himself di- 
rectly, but from a point incomparably 
far away and deeper than that of the 
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others. His action unfolds in that im- 
mediacy, but its trace is not lost in it, 
it simply crosses it. ‘Thus he escapes the 
understanding of those who occupy the 
foreground. He remains a stranger while 
in their midst, and this is what his 
smile shows. A smile is the simplest 
thing in the world, but it is also one 
of the most powerful means of expres- 
sion. On the simple question of the 
smile, we could unfold the whole prob- 
lem of man... 

Here we can measure the degree to 
which this man is unmeasurable: from 
eternity, he descends into the tiny 
“here” of this room; from the transcen- 
dent validity of the divine will, he 
passes to the incertitude and confusion 
of our world; from pure Spirit to the 
ridiculous sufficiency of mortals. In all 
this he does not understand himself, but 
knows only one thing: that all this must 
happen. 

What is “scandal” in the sense in 
which the New Testament uses the 
word? Scandal does not consist in the 
fact that men—by their depravity, their 
revolt, and their blindness—close them- 
selves to the Good and to Truth. Things 
do not happen so neatly in reality. 
Certainly divine truth and eternal love 
have appeared in living form in Christ, 
but they present themselves—if we con- 
sider their human speech and mode of 
action—“under the form of a slave.” 
What they arouse is not only revolt 
against the divine exigencies which stand 
guard more or less in every man; nor 
is it merely irritation against that per- 
sonal being who claims to hold such a 
place. The divine light has apparently 
been obscured by the earthly imprison- 
ment of the spirit of God; free and in- 
finite spirit has been pressed within the 
spatial and temporal framework of his- 
torical reality. There results from this 
the imperious needs of safeguarding the 
spirit of God as being free and abso- 
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lute. But this need is united to that re- 
volt, and the revolt is justified by it. 
That the divine message should be re- 
jected for serious motives, and the re- 
jection of divine gifts be based on au- 
thentic, though not definitive reasons, 
is what constitutes the scandal. 

The image of this scandal pervades 
the novel. Men are constantly drawn 
together about the Prince; with him 
they are lifted up to what is best in 
them. A tireless compassion, a confi- 
dence that is never deceived, an oblig- 
ingness that is always ready, welcomes 
them. A mysterious presence is there 
which stirs up mysterious resonances in 
their deepest recesses, and yet at every 
moment there falls from their lips the 
word, “Idiot!” What is there to say? In 
a crowd, Myshkin immediately, without 
in any way seeking it, becomes the cen- 
ter of all glances. They listen to him; 
they are obliged to concede that every- 
thing he says is profound, although he 
himself never seems to attach great im- 
portance to his words. (He knows all 
the same that he has seen truly, and 
men ought to follow him. When the 
General questions him on this point, he 
admits it in all simplicity.) The audi- 
ence follows his remarks, but soon all 
the irritation which they have been 
storing up is released, and naturally it 
is Myshkin who is in the wrong. Every- 
one is convinced that he can do noth- 
ing right. In a certain sense even Mysh- 
kin agrees, at least he accepts it with- 
out any pretense, as simply as possible, 
precisely because it cannot be otherwise. 
It seems that at his touch, the evil that 
is hidden everywhere is obliged to re- 
veal itself, and that through him “men’s 
hearts are displayed.” 

How his existence justifies scandal! 
For what he does is truly mad. He de- 
ceives everyone and does not succeed in 
consoling anyone. For himself too every- 
thing collapses. After only a few months, 
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he returns to his point of departure, i.e., 
to night. It has already been pointed 
out that the form of this novel is like 
a whirlwind. No line or thread of the 
story develops in a neat logic, but there 
are swirling movements of action which 
seize, tear, break and surround every- 
thing. Such a form is intimately related 
to the life that is described. It is the 
form of the elementary explosion with 
which the world responds to this exist- 
ence: it is scandal at its paroxysm. 

Every page of the New Testament tells 
us the depths to which scandal is linked 
to Christ’s existence. When emissaries 
from John the Baptist ask him: “Art 
thou he who is to come, or shall we look 
for another?” Jesus answers them, “Go 
and report to John what you have heard 
and seen: the blind see, the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 
the dead rise, the poor have the gospel 
preached to them. And blessed is he who 
is not scandalized in me.” 

Christ answers the question by the 
Messianic word of the prophet which is 
now accomplished in what it announces 
and signifies. But immediately he adds: 
“And blessed is he who is not scandal- 
ized in me.” 

He is great and worthy of praise for 
the danger of being scandalized comes 
to us, heavy and unavoidable, in the 
touch of Christ, in his very existence, 
and it is difficult not to succumb to it. 
The fact that Christ is man, is the crux 
of “objections” to his divinity. This very 
gesture of divine love which assumes 
the form of a slave seems to contradict 
the essential and personal presence of 
the Love of God: “Is he not the son 
of a carpenter?” In fact, he spends his 
life trying to rid himself of this con- 
stantly recurring scandal, until he is 
punished, with all the pomp of laws and 
rules, for having dared to claim to be 
what he was. There are so many rea- 
sons which work against him that he is 
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revealed only to “the poor and to small 
children,” those who do not listen to 
logic, to publicans and prostitutes. ‘The 
verdict of the learned and the clever, 
conformists and right-thinking people, 
will always be a protection against bear- 
ing any verdict against themselves. 

The scene which concludes the first 
section of the novel shows the degree 
to which Myshkin’s existence is sep- 
arated from what the world can con- 
sider worthy of confidence. 

After leaving Totsky, Natasya lived 
for a number of years away from socie- 
ty. Now she must choose either to marry 
Ganya, and be at the disposal of Gen- 
eral Epanchin, or to follow Rogozhin, 
which means throwing herself into the 
abyss. Myshkin seeks clearly what is in- 
volved. He asks Nastasya to marry him, 
and tells her at the same time that he 


anticipates a large inheritance which 
will make him rich: 


‘Nastasya Filippovna,’ said Myshkin 
softly and as it were with compassion, 
‘I told you just now that I would 
take your consent as an honour, and 
that you are doing me an honour, not 
I to you. You smiled at those words, 
and I heard people laughing about 
us. I may have expressed myself very 
absurdly and have been absurd my- 
self, but I thought all the time that 
I... understood the meaning of hon- 
our, and I am sure I spoke the 


truth.’ (p. 158-9) 


These words arouse great emotion. 
We feel a solitude deepening itself in 
this crowd, and in that solitude Mysh- 
kin and Nastasya look at each other. 
Each knows the other’s soul. They are 
far from all the hangers-on, and the un- 
bearable vulgarity of the company only 
appears more sharply: 


‘You are proud, Nastasya Filippovna; 
but perhaps you are so unhappy as 
really to think yourself to blame. You 
want a lot of looking after, Nastasya 
Filippovna. I will look after you. I 
saw your portrait this morning and 
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I felt as though I recognized a face 
that I knew. I telt as though you had 


called to me already... 1 shall re- 
spect you all my life, Nastasya Filip- 
oovVnNA.’ 


Myshkin finished suddenly, seeming 
all at once to recollect himself. He 
blushed, becoming conscious of the 
sort of people in whose presence he 
was saying this. (p. 159) 

Everyone feels there is something un- 
usual about Myshkin. He knows what 
others do not; he has power over souls, 
and men are transformed in his com- 
pany. Nastasya, who has the deepest 
awareness of this, says something very 
instructive in this respect. Realizing 
with a terrible despair who Myshkin is, 
she abandons herself precisely because 
she doesn’t believe she has the right to 
belong to him: “Goodbye, prince! You 
are the first man I have seen in my life!” 

A man. Ultimately, that is how we 
can sum up the impression that Mysh- 
kin’s unusual character produces. This 
most extraordinary man is what all 
claim the right to be called, a man. We 
are reminded that He who was the Son 
of God called himself “The Son of 
Man.” So miserable is man’s position 
and so divinely great what it ought 
properly to signify ‘that we may say: 
only God succeeds in realizing pure hu- 
manity. To be truly man is not a natu- 
ral thing, nor is it a point of departure 
that we have the right to consider as 
obviously established. For the simple 
forces of man, this is something impos- 
sible. ‘The notion of “human man” con- 
ceals an ideology. That real true man 
should exist, can only come about 
through God. “Son of God” and “Son 
of Man” are the two ways in which 
the New Testament expresses the exist- 
ence of the Redeemer. 


ty NOW WE HAVE MET only Nastasya 

as a partner for Myshkin, that Nas- 
tasya who probably represents the most 
profound poetic incarnation of the 
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“magna peccatrix” of the Gospel. We 
must also consider that man who loves 
Nastasya in such a way that we might 
say that in him it is nature that loves: 
earthy, impetuous, and volcanic. We 
meet this man in the first page of the 
novel; he is traveling with Myshkin and 
is also returning to Petersburg. He 
makes fun of Myshkin, but at the same 
time there is revealed a strange link be- 
tween the two men, if not a real rela- 
tionship. This man who feels so sur- 
prisingly touched by the Prince’s very 
being is Parfyon Semyonovitch Rogo- 
zhin. 


He is a strange character, terrible and 
touching at the same time. I do not 
think he has an equal in the whole work 
of Dostoyevsky. He seems scarcely de- 
tached from the earth. We recall those 
unfinished statues of Michaelangelo, 
whose bodies seem to want to tear them- 
selves from the stone, but remain part 
of it. 


Rogozhin is reasonable, but his under- 
standing has been enchained. He him- 
self admits that he has not understood 
anything. He arrives at Petersburg like 
a filthy peasant, with dirty fingernails 
and big dusty boots, an enormous dia- 
mond ring on his filthy hand, and an 
incredible stick-pin. Nevertheless, he has 
the stuff of a “Pilgrim of the Absolute.” 
He is from an obscure family. He had 
grown up in a massive sombre home, 
filled with heavy furniture, with endless 
rooms and corridors. His father had re- 
duced his sweet wife to a condition of 
slavery; we meet the touching little old 
woman, at the moment when Parfyon 
brings his friend to her; her mind has 
wandered, but there is a kind of aura 
about her. The old man is a crafty mer- 
chant and pitiless usurer, and has gone 
on piling gold. Nastasya tells Parfyon 
that his father survives in him, that he 
is in danger of succumbing to the ter- 
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rible power of money. This is true, but 
the same man is capable of throwing 
thousands out of the window in order 
to slake his passion. He exults when 
Nastasya throws the package of roubles 
into the fire, ‘““That’s like a queen!... 
That’s style!” 


Everything in him is tied to the powers 
of earth. Love alone can liberate him; 
it will make him capable of all bold- 
ness. What is more, this love is born at 
his first meeting with Nastasya. It is only 
a gleam, but it is decisive; it is a love 
which requires all, without restrictions. 
He is free no longer, nor are the power- 
ful earthly instincts that have been un- 
chained. Such a love is intolerant and 
brutal. At the beginning of the novel, 
at the moment when Myshkin contem- 
plates Nastasya’s picture, Ganya_in- 
quired feverishly, “And would Rogozhin 
marry her? What do you think?” Mysh- 
kin responded, “Marry her! He might 
tomorrow; I dare say he’d marry her 
and in a week perhaps murder her.” 


Rogozhin loves Nastasya with a love 
that is torture. This passion is truly it- 
self only when total and unconditional, 
violent and unbearable, turned on it- 
self. It must also torture the being to 
whom it is addressed, for it removes 
everything: person, interior, freedom, 
and peace. Such a passion would be an 
intolerable agony, and we can see what 
it involves for Nastasya. She is in revolt 
against it, but is annihilated by it. 

In addition, Rogozhin feels that he is 
only a “poor peasant.” He has a sense 
of everything in his nature that roots 
him to the earth. There is something 
vile in him, to which his insolent smile 
gives expression, so that his mouth con- 
trasts strangely with the rest of his coun- 
tenance. Ultimately Rogozhin does not 
believe that Natasya can ever love him. 
Hence, from the very beginning, he is 
tortured by jealousy. This jealousy is 
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real even when dumb, and is as mon- 
strous as his love. 

Rogozhin’s love has the taste of death. 
Humanly speaking, it is ordained that 
this love conclude in the death of the 
woman who is its object. After that, it 
will be Rogozhin’s turn. 


This man has understood Myshkin’s 
soul. From their first meeting, ties have 
been woven between them. When the 
Prince defends Ganya’s sister, and is 
slapped for his interference, it is Rogo- 
zhin who is given the revealing words: 
“ “You will be ashamed, Ganya, that you 
have insulted such a sheep’ (he could 
not find another word). ‘Prince darling, 
drop them; curse them and come along. 


I'll show you what a friend Rogozhin 
can be.’” 


Rogozhin knows Myshkin to the 
depth of his being. He is his, to the 
degree that a subterranean being can 
belong to a being of light. Both are great, 
but one is of the earth, and the other 
of light. Rogozhin is obliged to see that 
Nastasya loves his friend in the depths 
of her soul, but that despairing of be- 
ing able to belong to him, she has 
thrown herself upon Rogozhin. Even if 
She loves him as well, how could he 
really rejoice in this love? 

Myshkin knows Rogozhin just as 
deeply. Nastasya represents the living 
being under the category of redemption, 
but as yet unredeemed. Since she is 
woman, she must be beautiful, with a 
beauty that awakens the unhappy love 
of compassion. Rogozhin is man; in con- 
tact with him, we receive the impres- 
sion of a powerful force, capable of all 
bravery and all goodness, but at the 
same time dismal, enslaved, chained to 
the earth, so that his love can only 
bring death to the one he loves. 

I do not believe that we could find 


more tragically passionate words than 
those with which Rogozhin recounts to 
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his friend, in the darkness of his house, 


what has transpired between Nastasya 
and himself. 


Rogozhin has understood Myshkin 
and loves him. But a terrible feeling of 
humiliation and jealousy animates him, 
not only because Nastasya loves the 
Prince, but because the latter moves in 
light, while he knows only the darkness. 
Everything that is woven together in 
these depths is revealed in the symbol 
of the knife. It is a gardener’s knife 
which Rogozhin has just bought, and 
which was lost in the volume of the 
History of Russia which Nastasya ad- 
vised him to read, in the one hour she 
treated him with esteem and friendship 
and he could feel himself a “man.” The 
knife that Myshkin, with obscure fore- 
knowledge, looks for in the shop-win- 
dows, is the same one with which Rogo- 
zhin waits for Myshkin after the Prince, 
in spite of his promise, went to find Nas- 
tasya. Finally it will be with this knife, 
when it is quite clear that there can 
be no other resolution, that Rogozhin 
will kill Nastasya. 


Here is inserted the mysterious epi- 
sode of the temptation and fall of Mysh- 
kin. We must repeat: the whole book 
has the sound of death. At the begin- 
ning Myshkin speaks in the General’s 
waiting-room of the execution of a man 
who is condemned to death, and of the 
way in which he lives those moments 
which he knows to be his last. He speaks 
of it again a little later, in the conver- 
sation with the General’s wife and 
daughters. It has been said that this 
episode was a superficial addition. Do- 
stoyevsky, in this interpretation, simply 
wanted to recount the feelings he him- 
self had experienced in the terrible mo- 
ment of expectation which precedes an 
execution. This is far from the truth, 
however. On the contrary, it was neces- 
sary, as soon as the figure of the Prince 
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was beginning to be seen in relief, to 
place an image of death beside him. 
Myshkin has reached his limit; death is 
very near, and it is only later that we 
will understand what this means. 


An existence like that of the Prince 
is shot through with temptations. The 
strongest is perhaps that of “escape”; it 
is the intoxication of the abyss. In what 
finally does the temptation of Jesus 
consist when Satan leads him to the pin- 
nacle of the temple and cries, “Cast thy- 
self down!’’? Certainly, it is not a mat- 
ter of giving mankind a striking mira- 
cle; Satan is more intelligent, and his 
intention is more profound. This temp- 
tation is only meaningful to the loftiest 
soul; it has its source in the abyss, and 
the allusion to the protection of angels 
can only veil it. We are curiously re- 
minded of the image of this temptation 
when Myshkin, with the feeling of giv- 
ing in to a hidden power, first uncon- 
sciously, then sensing more sharply 
what he is doing, looks for the knife and 
—against his promise—goes to find Nas- 
tasya. What he is ultimately looking for 
is not her, but what will happen if he 
goes to her: Rogozhin’s knife. But the 
temptation is unmasked, and once again, 
it is revealed by the pity that he feels 
for Nastasya. 


Myshkin succumbs. It is a fault. It in- 
volves the terrible consequence: Rogo- 
zhin, with whom he has exchanged 
crosses, lifts his knife against sim. Surely 
Myshkin’s failure is well veiled. It is 
more a lack of vigilance and firmness, 
which occurs where it must not be al- 
lowed to occur—in the very heart of his 
mission. As to the fact that Myshkin 
falls where Christ would have remained 
ready and absolutely invulnerable, are 
we forbidden to see here, without being 
accused of prejudice, a testimony of Do- 
stoyevsky’s piety? If knowing his own 
limits and the respect due to God, the 
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novelist symbolically places this sacred 
history in the story of this man, and 
at the precise place where it does not 
fit, links it with disaster rather than vic- 
tory, is this not so that all honor should 
revert to God? 

it remains for us to interpret the cruel- 
est trial of his existence. Myshkin has 
gone to find his friend. The latter has 
revealed to him the torture that he feels 
before Nastasya, and we feel the full 
weight of such an impression at the mo- 
ment when Rogozhin finally asks: 


‘What do you think of all that, 
Lyov Nikolayevitch?’ 

‘What do you think yourself?’ 
Myshkin questioned back, looking 
sorrowfully at Rogozhin. 


‘Do you suppose I think?’ broke 
from the latter. 


He would have added something, 


but paused in hopeless dejection. (p. 
200) 


There is much more to follow. The 
sombre image of Rogozhin’s father ap- 
pears with the fatal possibility which 
lies in wait for his son, and we feel 
that the light will always be refused to 
him. Rogozhin brings the Prince to his 
aged mother, who is no longer in her 
right mind, but who retains a sense of 
the divine. He had already brought Nas- 
tasya, who had allowed the old lady to 
bless her. Now he brings his friend, as 
if he wanted to warn him against a 
menacing danger. When they approach 
the exit, they pass before a picture by 
Hans Holbein, showing Christ being 
taken down from the Cross. In this pic- 
ture all the horror of the crucifixion is 
expressed with a realism that is almost 
intolerable, what is most sacred finds it- 
self lowered to the dread of annihila- 
tion. This curious exchange follows: 


‘And by the way, Lyov Nikolaye- 
vitch, I’ve long meant to ask you, do 
you believe in God?’ asked Rogozhin 
suddenly, after having gone on a few 
steps. 
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‘How strangely you question me 
and... look at me!’ Myshkin could 
not help observing. 


‘I love to look at that picture!’ Rog- 
ozhin muttered after a pause, seem- 
ing again to have forgotten his ques- 
tion. 


‘At that picture!’ cried Myshkin, 
struck by a sudden thought. ‘At that 
picture! Why, that picture might 
make some people lose their faith.’ 

“That's what it is doing,’ Rogozhin 
assented unexpectedly. 

They were just at the front door. 

“What?” Myshkin stopped short. 
‘What do you mean? I was almost 
joking, and you are so serious! And 


why do you ask whether I believe in 
God?’ 


‘Oh, nothing. I meant to ask you 

before...’ (p. 206) 

This is a difficult passage to interpret. 
For a long time Rogozhin had wanted 
to ask his friend if he believed in God. 
Isn’t this somewhat strange? Is it pos- 
sible to ask this man, of the most ob- 
vious religious presence, whether he be- 
lieves in God? But isn’t the way in 
which Myshkin answers even more in- 
comprehensible? In fact, he doesn’t an- 
swer the question, but limits himself to 
presenting several reflections on “reli- 
gious feeling’—in themselves quite pro- 
found—and telling two curious stories 
which seem to show that the fundamen- 
tal religious state is situated beyond all 
doctrine, if not beyond all ethics. What 
is there to be said of this? Let me pre- 
sent what I discover at the base of this 
attitude: 

In the Prince’s existence, God is pres- 
ent. All around it, he becomes distinct, 
distinct in his attitudes. That is certain. 
On the other hand, if the expression “‘to 
believe in God” has the meaning which 
we attribute to it when we say of our- 
selves that we believe in God, we must 
say that Myshkin does not appear to be- 
lieve “in God.” He who in a certain 
sense lives in the presence of God can 
obviously not “believe,” for in his very 
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existence, he does not leave him. Some- 
thing like this appears to have occurred 
here. If we analyze the attitude of Mysh- 
kin, it seems that he does not confront 
God, but that he proceeds from him. He 
does not speak of God, but he radiates 
with him. For him the problem of God 
does not appear to be precisely to know 
how he ought to go to him or to con- 
duct himself in Him, but rather to know 
how to accomplish the fact of going 
about—coming from God—in a world of 
shades and cruelty, i.e., a world very 
different from God. 


Suppose that someone had asked 
Christ, the Christ who appears in St. 
John’s Gospel, “Do you believe in God?” 
Would it be too bold, too irreverent to 
think that he would surely have stared 
at his questioner and asked him what 
his question meant. Believe in God, he, 
God’s own son? Isn’t it something like 
this which is happening here? Isn’t it 
a matter of retracing this unique thing 
which is called theandric existence? 
Surely not directly. The direct story has 
been described once and for all by 
“those who were there from the begin- 
ning.” It is rather a matter of symbol: 
translated into the only human lan- 
guage, reflected by the attitude of a man 
who certainly is not himself Christ—ex- 
cept in the sense that a Christian can 
say that there is nothing of his own in 
him, it is Christ—but a man to whom 
it was given as the last reason of his 
existence to recall Christ to his breth- 
ren, and to speak of him by his being 
and by his life, by his strength and by 
his weakness, by his fidelity and even by 
his failure. 


This does not mean that such a thing 
is really possible. It is a poetic possibil- 
ity, in which an artistic figure may be 
imposed on our mind. 


To the ultimate question about Mysh- 
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kin we may not answer that in him it 
is Christ who manifests himself. 


This doesn’t mean at all that, for Do- 
stoyevsky, Christ could exist a second 
time. There is no question of “‘destroy- 
ing Christ.” In absolute terms as well 
as in Dostoyevsky’s belief, it is He, and 
He alone, who is the God-Man. Whether 
in delirium or blasphemy, no man can 
think of arrogating this existence to him- 
self. This must be energetically insisted 
upon, so that we do not falsify the ques- 
tion, and even rob of it of serious in- 
terest. Myshkin is not the God-Man, or 
a second Christ. He is a man with a 
name, Lyov Nikolayevitch Myshkin. His 
existence is made up of purely human 
elements: body and soul, sorrow and 
joy, his inheritance and his poverty, his 
luck and his catastrophe. But from his 
human existence the image arises of an- 
other existence which is not human, that 
of the Man-God. 


We have already spoken of the art 
with which Dostoyevsky shows, how to 
make an extra-human existence appear 
within a man’s life. This amazing feat 
is again attempted here. I don’t know 
to what degree Dostoyevsky himself was 
aware of the task he was undertaking; 
it is not a matter of telling of Christ’s 
existence directly, and in itself; nor of 
reporting how a man seeks to realize it 
by faith and imitation. The image of 
the Man-God is to be made apparent in 
a human personality. Can the life of the 
Man-God, as it is given us in the Gos- 
pels, especially that of St. John, be 
translated into a man’s life, and told by 
it, without ridiculing the man or rob- 
bing the Son of God of his divinity? If 
our interpretation is on the right track, 
this is the problem which Dostoyevsky is 
trying to resolve. Perhaps Myshkin rep- 
resents an impossibility, psychologically 
speaking. (I am told that this “impos- 
sibility” is true only for a western soul, 
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not for the eastern. In the practical im- 
possibility of judging this, I will limit 
myself to what I can see.) At any rate 
this figure, in each of its aspects, is 
charged with meaning. We listen to it, 
we contemplate it, we follow it, and sud- 
denly its interior unity is revealed, ex- 
plaining each detail, and across this hu- 
man existence there appears the image 
of Christ. 


When this has been said, there remain 
many questions which may be asked, 
especially whether the characteristics 
claimed in favor of this symbol do not 


‘really signify something quite different. 


We have already remarked that epi- 
lepsy might express a relationship not 
only to that which surpasses history, but 
also the refusal of moral maturity and 
responsibility. Even the participation in 
the life of children could signify not 
only communication with sacred inno- 
cence but also enthrallment to some 
puerility. This unhappy sympathy with 
the suffering of another which is de- 
scribed in the novel could be simply 
the fact of an unhealthy sentimentality. 
Myshkin’s compassion can be criticized 
for never being brought to energetic 
and helpful action. We cannot say that 
he feels the impossibility of resolving 
the problem of existence too profound- 
ly, and that consequently he can do 
nothing but accept his burden and bear 
it to the end. It would be much too 
easy to reply that such compassion is 
only passivity, for a true force drives 
existence to affirm itself, and an authen- 
tic act bears its solution in itself. When 
we meet an attitude which accepts every- 
thing and never judges, we have a right 
to object that it is flinching before the 
principle which ought to liberate all 
spiritual action: the distinction between 
good and evil in a troubled existence. 


Besides, if Myshkin does not adapt 
himself to the present situation, if on 
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the contrary his words and actions seem 
foreign to it, that also may be only the 
expression of a deficiency, a confusion, 
both of word and attitude, of a thor- 
oughly simple being. It is proper to ask 
if the curious feeling of the “already 
seen” does not spring from a live capa- 
city to adjust one’s imagination, just as 
it often happens that very impressionable 
natures believe they have foreseen an 
idea that has just been expressed, or a 
result that has just been achieved. As 
for “scandal,” this is a weapon that cuts 
both ways, and what can we answer if 
someone objects that with such argu- 
ments anything might be proved. To re- 
spond to the questions which concern 
existence itself, it is very dangerous to 
start from this framework of scandal. 
With it every objective judgment is en- 
dangered; it is equivalent to introduc- 
ing the “quia absurdum” into the argu- 
ment. It can have some meaning in fron- 
tier-zones, strictly determined and few 
in number, by someone who knows how 
to practice the discernment of spirits, 


but in most cases it makes judgment 
impossible. 


There would be many other things to 
say on this subject, and several might 
be of real interest. In fact, the figure 
of Myshkin has a disconcerting ambi- 
guity. Thus the ultima ratio of inter- 
pretation is the final impression of the 
reader, provided that this impression can 
successfully resist over-recurring objec- 
tions. If the interpretation presented 
here is found satisfactory, it must be 
admitted that the symbolism of Mysh- 
kin rises with a new and decisive trait. 


In his being and his attitude, the 
character remains terribly fluid, so that 
the way remains open to the most con- 
tradictory interpretations. We act in 
vain in waiting for an authentic interpre- 
tation from the novel itself, whether of 
the progressive determination which the 
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Prince’s character undergoes in the 
course of his development and the ac- 
complishment of his destiny, or those 
acts which reveal the very meaning of 
his being, or his influence; or finally 
those characteristics, direct or symbolic, 
through which an artistic development 
can suggest an interpretation without 
expressing it in words. But Dostoyev- 
sky’s work is firmly resolved not to sur- 
render this “authentic interpretation” to 
us. The figure of the Prince is never 
really explained. We do not find a defin- 
itive judgment about him at any time. 
The springs of his nature are never seen 
at a decisive point in the novel, nor 
in the work as a whole. His destiny has 
no determining character. In fact, it is 
never really surveyed from a point of 
view which would dominate it, or con- 
sider it objectively. This is not because 
Myshkin spends only three months with 
us in the novel. This gratuitous char- 
acter is essential to his being. To use 
Kierkegaard’s language, we meet with 
him only in “simultaneity.”” No charac- 
ter in the novel is able to take the time 
needed to judge him correctly, and nei- 
ther can the reader, even if he pene- 
trates the interior of the work. 


Thus the religious appeal which rises 
from this constantly elusive and ambig- 
uous figure cannot be accepted as pos- 
sessing objective certitude, but simply as 
a risky judgment. The interpretation 
will be ratified some day; we will know 
clearly if Myshkin was really endowed 
with a symbolic existence or if he was 
only a decadent being. We will know 
this only after his death, when the 
shocks that he will have provoked will 
have had time to spread, and their in- 
fluence and repercussions will have un- 
folded. Those involved will have had 
the time to see clearly what concerns 
him and what concerns themselves in 
their relationship with him, for then 
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their attitude to him—whether it be re- 
pentance or hardness of heart—will be 
decided once and for all. The novel it- 
self, however, from beginning to end, 
remains prior to this enlightenment. 
Myshkin is present in it only in the state 
of “gratuity” and contradiction; the 
reader is always with him in that rela- 
tionship of simultaneity which we just 
mentioned. If he realizes this, and 
guards against the temptation of seeing 
in this figure only an object of aesthe- 
tic contemplation, if he gives free rein 
to the anxiety which emanates from it, 
he will find himself in the situation 
which must have been that of Christ’s 
companions in the days which preceded 
his death, resurrection, and the coming 
of the Holy Spirit, when the faith was 
such an unbelievably difficult thing. 
(Yet if the people had found the 
Strength to accept it then, this faith 
would have been able to accomplish the 
prophecies of Isaiah, and open the way 
to the clear and complete coming of the 
Kingdom of God.) 


If we wish to arrive at a definitive ex- 
planation of Myshkin, we must choose. 
If we do not want to remain within the 
objectivity of a series of psychological 
or aesthetic moments, in the pure and 
simple experience of ambiguity, if we 
want to penetrate this work as it de- 
serves, we must come to a decision for 
or against this symbolism of Myshkin’s 
existence. This involves the risk of seri- 
ously deceiving oneself, and even of be- 
ing ridiculous, for it would be bitterly 
ridiculous, from the viewpoint of ob- 
jective observation—whether philologi- 
cal, psychological or religious—to lapse 
into sentimentality to the point of tak- 
ing a more or less decadent psychopath 
for the living symbol of Christ! 


To me this again indicates what is 
original in this work: it is impossible 
to adopt an attitude of aesthetic objec- 
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tivity in regard to it. Doubtless this is 
the case with all authentic religious 
works which reveal their proper content 
only when they are integrated in exist- 
ence, but this is a special instance: the 
definitive explanation is not objectively 
apparent but arises in the very act of 
appropriation, and it includes the risk 
which is always part of a religious deci- 
sion—the risk of choosing the absurd. 


W' CAN NOW see more clearly what 
we must understand by “symbol.” 

Each event in the life of this man, 
like his whole life, has first its own mean- 
ing. If we aren’t looking for anything 
else, we can be satisfied with this primi- 
tive data. Considered in itself, it offers 
the picture of a very moving and even 
tragic existence, which is ultimately mys- 
terious. But when we adopt the attitude 
that we have been previously discussing, 
at every point of this existence we are 
sent back to a previous design. Not that 
we sense an explicit intention, or see 
the duality of one proper meaning and 
another which is not the object ex- 
pressed and the means of expression; on 
the contrary, what we find is an authen- 
tic translation. The image of the exist- 
ence of Christ is translated into the 
existence of this man, which surely is 
possible only if—from a purely human 
point of view—the image remains that 
of a perfect “impossibility.” This is not 
an impossibility pure and simple, as 
would be that of an erroneous psychol- 
ogy, a fantastic imagination, or a super- 
human ideal, but an impossibility that 
is filled with meaning. This would be 
precisely the decisive symbol, the un- 
avoidable sign of Christ’s presence. What 
is incomprehensible in Christ, the ador- 
able transgression of the frontiers of hu- 
manity, would here be translated into 
human impossibility, and we could truly 
say that it is an eloquent impossibility. 
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Let us leave it at that. Whatever it 
is, direct symbolism does not appear. For 
example, take the two facts of epilepsy 
and the childish manners of the Prince. 
We must admit that taken in themselves, 
they present quite a difference from the 
superior domain of St. John’s heaven. 
But as soon as they are considered in 
the context and in relation to Myshkin’s 
essence, they somehow recall that inac- 
cessible sphere of the nearness of the di- 
vine, from which the Redeemer came. 
And this does not happen in an idealis- 
tic, lyrical, or fantastic way, but con- 
cretely, expressing the life of a particu- 
lar man. 

For such a thing to be possible, gives 
us a profound insight on the man him- 
self. He does not constitute a defined 
and enclosed whole. We are not dealing 
with a human auto-sufficiency, but rath- 
er with a very high potential, open to 
unknown possibilities, which God holds 
in his hand. 

Nevertheless the catastrophe descends. 
Myshkin goes to find his friend in his 
shadowy house. After terrifying conver- 
sations, the latter leads him into a near- 
by room, and where Nastasya, whom he 
has just killed, is stretched out on a 
bed. In this scene of fearful obscurity, 
there prevails an infinite sense of op- 
pression. Rogozhin prepares a sort of 
bed, and “went up to Myshkin, tenderly 
and eagerly took him by the arm, raised 
him and led him to the bed... making 
Myshkin lie down on the left on the 
best cushions, while without undressing 
he stretched himself out on the right.” 
After that it was as if the earth swal- 
lowed him up: Myshkin feels the night, 
from which he had previously emerged, 
is tightening about him. The conver- 
sation which follows makes us foresee 
the final annihilation: 


When Rogozhin was quiet (and he 
suddenly ceased), Myshkin bent soft- 
ly over him, sat beside him and with 
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his heart beating violently and his 
breath coming in gasps, he began 
looking at him. Rogozhin did not 
turn his head towards him and seem- 
ed to have forgotten him. Myshkin 
looked and waited; time was passing, 
it began to get light. From time to 
time Rogozhin began suddenly and 
incoherently muttered in a loud harsh 
voice, he began shouting and laugh- 
ing. ‘Then Myshkin stretched out his 
trembling hand to him and softly 
touched his head, his hair, stroking 
them and stroking his cheeks... he 
could do nothing else! He began trem- 
bling again, and again his legs seemed 
suddenly to fail him. Quite a new 
sensation gnawed at the heart with 
infinite anguish. Meanwhile it had 
become quite light; at last he lay 
down on the pillow as though utterly 
helpless and despairing and put his 
face close to the pale and motionless 
face of Rogozhin; tears flowed from 
his eyes on to Rogozhin’s cheeks, but 
perhaps he did not notice then his 
own tears and was quite unaware of 
them. 

Anyway, when after many hours 
the doors were opened and people 
came in, they found the murderer 
completely unconscious and raving. 
Myshkin was sitting beside him mo- 
tionless on the floor, and every time 
the delirious man broke into scream- 
ing or babble, he hastened to pass his 
trembling hand softly over his hair 
and cheeks, as though caressing and 
soothing him. But by now he could 
understand no question he was asked 
and did not recognize the people sur- 
rounding him; and if Schneider him- 
self had come from Switzerland to 
look at his former pupil and patient, 
remembering the condition in which 
Myshkin had sometimes been during 
the first year of his stay in Switzer- 
land, he would have flung up his 
hands in despair and would have said 
as he did then, ‘An idiot!’ (pp. 582-3) 


“Have you ever seen your friend 
sleep?”” Nietzche asked. “Don’t you find 
that a frightening sight?” What can this 
mean but that in sleep, when the forces 
of conscious inhibition are relaxed, the 
interior truth, habitually repressed, is 
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finally liberated, and we are suddenly 
able to see someone whom we thought 
we knew as he really is. This liberation 
of inner truth by the halting of the con- 
trol which conscious reason would exer- 
cise, must descend to greater depths in 
the case of a madman. If a man draws 
near a lunatic with a feeling of hatred 
and repulsion, the latter will jump back 
with terror. We must keep in mind that 
Rogozhin, next to whom Myshkin is ly- 
ing, has just killed Nastasya. He has 
pointed his knife even against his friend. 
He has constantly been the evil genius 
of the Prince. To us it seems a great 
thing—from the Christian point of view 
—that Myshkin, master of himself and of 
his will, overcomes hatred or terror in 
the presence of this terrifying man; but 
we also find it natural to believe that 
he has had to practice violence against 
himself. If something like this has oc- 
curred, if in his heart—and let us repeat, 
in his subconscious, since with the dis- 
appearance of reason, all conscious con- 
trol ceases—there had survived the slight- 
est suggestion of repulsion or terror, this 
moment of elementary feeling would 
have brought it to the surface. In the 
presence of the criminal, the Prince 
would have recoiled with a dreadful cry. 
Instead we read clearly that even in his 
unreasoned madness, he presses his coun- 
tenance to the walled-up face of Rogo- 
zhin, and every time the murderer cries 
out, he runs his trembling hand over 
his hair and cheeks in order to soothe 
him. 

This is something more than a purely 
human gesture. Of course, it is a man 
who is there before us, with the hands, 
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the heart and the face of a man; but 
what emanates from him is the image 
of the Redeemer himself. It is the image 
of that love which is so perfectly forget- 
ful of itself that no consciousness can 
grasp it any more, nor any will pene- 
trate it; it is the image of Our Lord 
dying with the words, ‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

Thus these pages, which seem to de- 
scribe an ultimate catastrophe, resound 
with the notes of victory. I do not be- 
lieve that any work of art with a happy 


ending has ever produced a song of 


triumph equal to this, which arises from 
total collapse. Divine strength and a vic- 
tory of love spring up here out of the 
most frightful distress. 

It would be possible to object at this 
point by asking if anyone has really been 
redeemed. Would it be Nastasya, Rogo- 
zhin, Aglaia, or who? Surely the answer 
is none of them! The perfect accomplish- 
ment of this symbol is precisely that 
nothing of the divine is mimicked. We 
have no “conversion” here, no sudden 
going back on oneself, but there is some- 
thing else. He who opens his soul to 
God can measure the infinite redemptive 
force which reigns supremely, both here 
and beyond, through what is accessible 
to us. 

The collapse of Myshkin contains a 
promise for Rogozhin and Nastasya, 
those two beings who in terms of human 
probability could only disappear. The 
Redemption is achieved in the midst of 
an impossible situation, so true it is that 


“what is impossible to men is possible 
to God.” 


Translated by FRANCIS X. QUINN 
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AN APPEAL FROM THE CATHOLIC WORKER 


Dear Fellow Workers: 





In the beginning of Christianity, when his troubled listeners asked St. John the Bap- 
tist what they were to do, he told them simply, “Let him who has two coats give to him 
who has none.” The answer is always the same: love is an exchange of gifts. To show our 
love for God, we must show our love for our brother. 

I've been reading a very stimulating book recently, God The Unknown by Father 
Victor White, the Dominican, and, while you are lifted to great heights of awe and wor- 
ship contemplating God the unknown, all that He is not, you are suddenly overwhelmed 
with thankfulness that He is Love; that, “invisible in His own nature, He becomes visible 
in ours; incomprehensible, He chose to be comprehended; existing before time began, He 
begins to exist in time”; that, in very truth, Jesus is the “image of God” and He speaks 
to us. And His words are, “Feed the hungry, clothe the naked, shelter the homeless, visit 
the sick and the hungry, bury the dead. Doing these things is a way of serving God, of 
showing our love for Him. If we do these things, all else follows. There will be peace, there 
will be a better social order, there will not be the misery of the needy and the groaning 
of the poor that one hears throughout the world. It takes naked faith to believe this, 
because one doesn’t see the results. God will bring these about. 


This month I have been travelling through the South, through Memphis, where Helen 
and Jesse Riley live down an alley in a slum with the poor all around them, and ‘where 
Helen has for five years run a little nursery for the colored of her neighborhood. She is 
married and having a baby herself now, but she will always be taking in others. There 
is always a Christ in their house. I have visited the Blessed Martin de Porres Center in 
Greenwood, Mississippi, which is a center for the works of mercy, and there too I visited 
the homes of Negroes living in dire poverty, who, though they've raised and picked the 
cotton, have neither sheets nor towels nor the clothes they need, in the largest cotton 
producing state in the country. 








The legal battle against segregation is won, but the community battle goes on. “It’s 
as much as a man’s life is worth to speak out,” one Negro said. I saw the crater-like scar 
in the windshield of one man’s car where he had been shot at for writing a ballad about 
the death of Emmet Till. I talked to a Negro priest and people, to leaders and students, 
and they are standing firm through the poverty and persecution they endure to serve their 
people. The work the missions are doing is magnificent. But still fifty thousand people a 
year are leaving Mississippi, to come to the North, to the slums and unemployment of our 
cities, to swell the ranks of our breadlines. 








And what shall we do? If we have two cloaks we can give to him who has none. That 
is easy to see. We can change our own minds and hearts and put on the mind and heart 
of Christ. And Oh! the task for the Negro is a bitter hard one. He must forgive. It is only 
Jesus Christ Himself who could ask such a thing of a people so oppressed. He is asking 
them to be saints. Already they are closer to Him because they are ;poor. “It is easier for 


a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” 


This is our semi-annual appeal, reminding you of the poverty, reminding you of your 
brother and our brother, of Christ in our brother who is with us always. Will you help 
us multiply our loaves and fishes? 

Gratefully in Christ, 
DOROTHY DAY. 


Send contributions to The Catholic Worker, 233 Chrystie St., New York 2, N. Y. 
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